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A Challenge to Modern Foreign Language Teachers 


CHARLES S. JOYCE 
McDonogh School, McDonogh, Maryland 


ROFESSOR ROBERT HERNDON FIFE, Chairman of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the Modern Foreign Language Study, issued in the 
last volume to appear—Experiments and Studies in Modern Language 
Teaching, 1934—a stinging challenge to modern foreign language teachers. 
In the introductory section of Experiments and Studies entitled “A Survey 
of Tendencies as Evidenced by Recent Studies,’’ he makes some trenchant 
statements regarding the apathy which language teachers seem to main- 
tain toward their profession. Yet the fact that no one has as yet taken the 
pains to refute any of the statements made by Professor Fife confirms the 
very criticisms he makes. It is thus in answer to his challenge that the 
writer, with no particular talents as a reviewer, has undertaken the task, 
with the hope that someone more capable will thereby be induced to review 
critically the remaining sections of Experiments and Studies. This volume, 
although published two years ago, remains the most stimulating reading 
of its kind since the ‘‘Coleman Report.” 

This article is, therefore, an attempt to summarize Professor Fife’s 
challenge and at the same time to review critically ‘‘A Survey of Ten- 
dencies as Evidenced by Recent Studies.”’ I have quoted in full certain 
paragraphs, first, because they are so pithy and full of substance that it 
would be useless to attempt to summarize them; and secondly, because 
Professor Fife has indicated in a letter to the reviewer that very few copies 
of Experiments and Studies have been requested by teachers, and it is hoped 
that the excerpts quoted herein will stimulate the demand for a piece of 
work that must certainly help to put any modern foreign language teacher 
on a professional status, if he absorbs all the wisdom therein contained and 
subjects himself to the mental effort required to seek adequate reasons 
rather than time-worn dogmas in refutation of conclusions or findings with 
which he does not agree. 

Professor Fife expresses, in the opening section of his monograph en- 
titled “Reception of Publications of the American and Canadian Com- 
mittees,” his sentiment toward the apathetic reception of the previous 
Study Reports: 


This lack of any systematic attempt to appraise the work of the committees is not sur- 
prising, for an understanding of their findings requires expert preparation and an experience 
in special fields, such as psychology, education, and modern foreign languages. It is, however, 
highly characteristic of the slipshod reviewing customary in American periodicals that no one 
from any of these groups published a critical evaluation of the committees. In the journals of 
education one finds not infrequently sarcastic observations regarding the futility and one- 
sidedness of curriculum-studies by curriculum-specialists, and yet this inquiry, which cost 
more than three hundred thousand dollars and enjoyed the assistance of sixty-odd collabora- 
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tors many of them highly accredited in their departments of interest, stirred no one to write 
an appraisement of its organization and its methods of investigation, or of the reliability and 
the deductions and interpretations made, or to draw conclusions from the results in terms of 
the problems of secondary education. 


Again, Professor Fife expresses himself justly on the one-sidedness and 
intolerant fetishism so common among modern foreign language teachers 
in connection with the fact that the volume on methodology (the ‘‘Cole- 
man Report”’) is the only one which drew serious comment: 


Particularly in the langvage field, method has always been a fetish, and no religious funda- 
mentalist ever pointed out the single, narrow path leading to salvation with more zeal than 
the modern language teacher the particular formulas by which he seeks to lead his student to 
achievement. With him it is usually a battle for a shibboleth, and the discussion which gathers 
around such watchwords as the “direct method,” “intensive” and ‘extensive’ reading, 
“word-list,” etc., does not usually begin with any clear definition of these expressions. 


That modern foreign language teachers throughout the country, whether 
as self-respecting individuals or as members of a supposedly respectable 
profession, should have failed to answer this mordant challenge by Pro- 
fessor Fife is proof of the justice of his point of view. 

In the introductory paragraphs are also discussed the criticisms and 
defences to which the “Coleman Report” gave rise, and the conclusion 
arrived at is that, although the matter is by no means settled, the ‘“‘reading 
objective” is gaining favor rapidly and will probably maintain a foremost 
position among the aims of modern foreign language teaching until the 
two-year course in our high and preparatory schools disappears or is re- 
placed. 

Under the heading “Psychological Approach,”’ Professor Fife discusses 
at some length The Psychology of Language by W. B. Pillsbury and C. L. 
Meader as the most significant contribution of its kind made during the 
period under consideration. With one conclusion arrived at by Professor 
Fife, the reviewer cannot agree: namely, his statement that ‘From the 
report of Pillsbury and Meader one gathers that there is a tendency to 
hold that the genesis of an idea and its formation in speech are not separate 
and sequential processes, but rather simultaneous.” It is well known, 
whether proved in the psychology laboratory or not, that a mechanical 
engineer can think in terms of cam-movements and gear-ratios and an 
electrical engineer evolve a most complicated and intricate circuit in his 
mind, without recourse to word-symbols, mental or spoken. A mathema- 
tician certainly does not depend on language to work out a problem. All of 
which goes to prove that all thought-symbols are not necessarily language- 
symbols. And since it is impossible for some ideas to be formulated simul- 
taneously in speech, it is hard to believe that thoughts which can be ex- 
pressed by word-symbols must necessarily arise simultaneously with these 
symbols. Dewey corroborates the reviewer’s point of view; his opinion is 
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in effect that an idea is nebulous and vague until the proper word has been 
found to crystallize it. Who has not had the tantalizing experience of 
attempting to express a thought, vaguely formulated, and having the mot 
juste elude one like the proverbial will-o’-the-wisp? 

The reviewer disagrees also with Professor Fife in the importance he 
attaches to certain experiments made at Columbia University, whereby 
it was discovered that certain adults between the ages of twenty-two and 
forty made much more rapid progress in vocabulary and reading than did 
students under eighteen. Professor Fife says, ‘‘These findings are quite 
revolutionary in their implications. ... Their results point at least to the 
probability that an early beginning with language study is, as regards cer- 
tain linguistic abilities, without justification psychologically.”’ Other ex- 
periments have proved that adults, because of their richer associative back- 
ground and a more favorable mind-set, learn any subject more readily than 
pre-adolescent or adolescent pupils. We can hardly delay all education for 
this reason, however. Furthermore, the writer, during a three years’ so- 
journ in France and Spain, failed to meet a single American or Englishman 
over twenty-five years of age who had, after from one to twenty years’ 
residence in one of those countries, managed to acquire even a remote 
approximation to a decent pronunciation in the languages mentioned. The 
younger people encountered had, on the other hand, fared considerably 
better. 

In regard to the recent extensive development of interest in word-lists 
and in the study of vocabulary and idioms, Professor Fife ably summarizes 
the situation: ‘‘In fact, nothing marks the shift of attitude during the last 
five years in the direction of standardization of materials more clearly than 
the complete turnabout on the part of many conservative teachers who 
formerly denounced the introduction of word-lists as a pedagogical crime 
and who now yield themselves up to the seductive processes of list-making.”’ 
On grammar: “‘While voices are raised in favor of an inductive presentation 
of grammar, and condemnation of formal instruction in the subject is 
heard, there are still many teachers who believe that pupils will profit from 
an introduction into the mysteries of grammatical abstraction, and who 
find intensive drill on forms and syntax, independent of their use as ele- 
ments in thought-expression, helpful both for instruction and testing.” 
On tests and testing: ‘“‘The invasion of the modern language field by tests 
based on psychological experiments and statistical data is, by all odds, the 
most striking tendency that has been observable during the last half-dozen 
years.”” On teacher-training: “... attention was called to the serious 
handicaps in the development of a professional spirit, because of the large 
number of raw recruits who are admitted annually to replace those who 
leave the profession, and the small number of male teachers who are en- 
gaged in the work.” 
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In conclusion: 


New ideas seem to germinate and take root with exasperating slowness. An outworn meth- 
odology and thread-bare dogmas continue to hold the center of the stage, with no support 
except constant iteration, and the same old songs are sung in the tones of special propaganda 
and a priori conviction that long ago ceased to thrill the audience. 

He (the modern foreign language teacher] has, without doubt, gone far along the road 
toward a realization that the dangers which confront modern language teaching and the real 
obstructions to its progress do not arise from ignorant administrators or unsympathetic educa- 
tionists, but from his own conservatism and his stagnation amid slipshod methods and mean- 
ingless shibboleths, and the future of his subject depends, not on propaganda and publicity 
for its supposed cultural or practical values, but on his demonstrating that the American stu- 
dent can secure, through modern language teaching, really useful abilities for the practical 
and cultural concerns of life. It is this that has stimulated interest in experiment and the effort 
to determine concrete facts. 


To the support of the above cogently expressed concepts on recent 
developments in modern foreign language teaching, the reviewer can bear 
witness of gratifying results as the reward for acceding wholeheartedly to 
the type of course of study which they imply. These results have, further- 
more, shown the complete fallacy of certain ideas still too commonly en- 
countered. 

The idea, current in some “‘neusprachlichen Unterricht”’ circles in Ger- 
many and this country, that the sentence should be the unit of modern 
foreign language instruction is manifestly fallacious. It is certainly as 
fallacious as it would be to maintain that it requires a sentence to express 
an idea. ‘‘Ow”’ often expresses the idea of sudden pain inflicted more elo- 
quently than “I am hurt.” “House,” “white house,” ‘‘the burning white 
house,” all express perfectly clear ideas which may even be considered 
complete thoughts, depending on the way they are used. ‘‘The white house 
is burning”’ is a complete thought, and, by grammatical definition, a com- 
plete sentence. If, however, the answer “The white house”’ is given to the 
question ‘‘Which house is burning?,”’ the thought is complete, although 
the answer is not a complete sentence. All of which goes to prove that words, 
not sentences, are the units of language. Chinese ideographs afford a further 
proof to this contention. 

The above statements have been made in an effort to indicate that, 
even from the psychological point of view, the use of frequency word-lists 
can be amply defended. Furthermore, a two-year Latin course is justified 
almost entirely in the report of the “Classical Investigation” on the basis 
that over fifty per cent of the words most frequently used in English are 
derived from Latin, and that a short course in Latin is, therefore, primarily 
of value as an aid to the acquisition of a sound vocabulary in English. Since 
most of these Latin words come into English through Norman-French, and 
in many cases do not resemble the English derivative nearly as much as 
the French form does, a great deal can be said in favor of French as a 
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powerful asset in acquiring an extensive vocabulary in English. How 
French, on the contrary, can be of much use in improving the vocabularies 
of our pupils in their native tongue if the sentence is to constitute the unit 
of instruction is very hard to see. It is, of course, a fact that word-lists can, 
like everything else, be easily misused; but it is a sad commentary on the 
initiative, originality, and ability of any teacher who has to have a fool- 
proof medium of instruction before he or she can feel on safe ground. 

That emphasis on the reading objective is steadily gaining ground gives 
some hope for the future of modern foreign languages in this country. 
Since adopting Heath’s Graded French Readings (Coleman) in three classes 
at different age-levels, the writer has, for the first time in several years of 
teaching French, reached the point where student-interest is at such a con- 
sistently high level that the burden of artificially stimulating bored classes 
has ceased entirely. ‘‘This book,” states the reviewer of Graded French 
Readings on page 63 of Experiments and Studies, “is evidently a direct out- 
growth of the Modern Foreign Language Study, and... represents the 
most systematic effort that has yet been made to provide first-year classes 
with a large amount of reading-matter in French which shall be adapted 
to their tastes and graded in difficulty.” 

The writer becomes increasingly convinced that in the combination of 
intensive and extensive reading of easy but interesting prose early in the 
first-year work lies the foundation of the true inductive method of teaching 
modern foreign languages. Not by reading fifteen lines of a language and 
then studying a portion of grammar based on those fifteen lines does a 
student learn a language inductively. Grammar must be learned, of course, 
but the student must learn it first by acquiring skill in the instantaneous 
recognition of forms in the foreign tongue. The only possible way to acquire 
this skill is to practice the recognition of forms in a book providing repeti- 
tion in high-frequency syntactical and structural phenomena, a book which 
makes this possible and at the same time holds the student’s interest. 
When this has been done, and the early weeks of a student’s training have 
been spent in stimulating interest in the subject rather than killing it by 
a prolonged study of phonetics (which at this stage of the game is like 
teaching a man to ride a horse before he has the horse), the definite article, 
the partitive construction, etc., the student’s natural curiosity is aroused 
so as to create a desire to crystallize his knowledge of grammatical forms. 
Herein, I say again, lies the true inductive method: a conclusion arrived 
at, not by ideational perambulation, but by actual experience. Students 
who have been given the opportunity to learn French in this manner ac- 
tually welcome, as a change, doing work such as that provided in Carna- 
han’s Short French Review Grammar and Composition. Needless to say, the 
work accomplished in English-to-French composition is superior when the 
mind-set is thus favorable. 
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Not only is interesting reading the most favorable method of presenting 
grammar inductively, in the real sense, but it is of considerable aid in de- 
veloping good pronunciation and aural comprehension. Ample reading- 
material means ample opportunity for students to read aloud. By the 
gradual introduction of phonetics and by the process of imitation, the 
majority of students acquire a fairly good pronunciation at the end of a 
few weeks, and, with vigilance, improvement is continuous. Interesting 
reading-material means something interesting to talk about other than 
pens, paper, chalk, and the price of eggs in Paris or Berlin. Bilingual con- 
versations at this period are time-saving and effective. The students like 
to be spoken to in a foreign language, unless the teacher indulges in a lot 
of meaningless nothings which make them wonder whether the people of 
the country where the language is spoken are as inane as the teacher’s 
conversation would lead them to believe. 

To conclude, it is hardly necessary to point out that, in my attempt to 
answer Professor Fife’s challenge that we language teachers are an un- 
enterprising lot, I have covered in review only the first fifty pages of a 
volume containing in all 367 pages. But at least it is a start, which, it is 
to be hoped, someone will see fit to continue. 

The conclusions arrived at in this paper can be summarized as follows: 
(1) For various good reasons, the word, not the sentence, should constitute 
the unit for foreign language study. The corollary to this is that frequency 
word-lists are sound, despite their detractors; (2) Emphasis on the reading 
objective implies more than it is usually given credit for. It is the basis for 
the real inductive method of teaching grammar. The so-called ‘‘inductive”’ 
grammars are such in name only; (3) After students have become adept at 
the instantaneous recognition of forms, they frequently welcome an oppor- 
tunity to study formal grammar on the basis of direct recall; (4) The 
favorable mind-set thus created enables students to learn formal grammar 
readily in much larger quantities than if they are forced to do it, bit by bit, 
as a daily piece of drudgery; (5) Extensive reading gives ample opportunity 
for practice in pronunciation, since students, once adept at reading for 
comprehension, can read ahead in class @ haute voix under the teacher’s 
supervision (one at a time, of course). The following day’s assignment may 
then conveniently start where the classroom-reading for comprehension 
and pronunciation left off. In this manner, once the high-frequency vo- 
cabulary has been learned, ten or twelve pages a day can be covered with 
ease; (6) Interesting and ample reading-assignments may form the basis 
for interesting conversation. The recitation then becomes similar to a reci- 
tation in a class in English Literature, except that it may be held on a 
bilingual basis, the foreign language being used by the students only for 
very simple and easy answers or statements. 




















Some Reactions of American Students 
to French Lyric Poetry* 


GEORGE NEELY HENNING 


The George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


Y remarks will be necessarily confined chiefly to my experience with 

my own students, and pretty much to their reactions to poets in the 
century or so from André Chénier to Mallarmé and Rimbaud. Earlier 
periods of lyric poetry I have not taken up, and on the field of twentieth- 
century poetry I have ventured only rarely and then with fear and trem- 
bling. 

A number of years ago, a serious student—now a Dean—asked me, in 
all good faith: ““‘Why is it that there is no lyric poetry in French?” He was 
unconsciously echoing what Emerson had said long before of ‘France, 
where poet never grew.”’ A quarter of a century ago, M. Legouis, in his 
Défense dela poésie francaise, remarked that British students came to Paris 
to study almost everything except poetry, and quoted as a typical remark 
of theirs: “‘I don’t think that French poetry is truly poetical.” 

Do American students of 1936 share this British belief of 1912? I think 
not, and should like to quote, more or less at random, students’ remarks 
that seem to show that they do find something poetical in French poetry. 
One student, to be sure, and he of French descent, finds French poetry 
“more brilliant, more artistic, than deep,’’ and adds that “‘the preciseness 
of the French language makes it difficult to express mysteriousness.”’ But 
this youth, who admits that he does not like poetry very much anyhow, is 
the exception. Poets like Hugo and Musset interest most students, but 
poets with perhaps less romantic appeal to the youthful heart also have 
their admirers. Students’ comments on them frequently show thoughtful 
judgment and appreciative feeling. Speaking of Chénier’s La jeune Taren- 
tine, a girl refers to “the subdued feeling and the exquisite harmony that 
have no equal,”’ and to Chénier’s “‘epigrammatic precision and Homeric 
moderation.”’ In the case of a very different poet, Heredia—who, paren- 
thetically, was himself an ardent admirer of Chénier—a student comment- 
ing on L’oubli appreciates “the bare grandeur of the scene”; and on Fuite 
de Centaures points out: ““The word ‘ombre’ occurs frequently in les Tro- 
phées where it is worth more than a simple contrast of light and shade.”’ 
This student showed the ability to recognize the sober simplicity of some 
of the lines of a poet noted chiefly for color. Another declares: ‘‘Heredia’s 
depicting of universal types appealed to me strongly.” Still another frankly 


* Address delivered before the Alliance Francaise, New York, April 17, 1936, at the 
Sixth Congress of French Language and Literature. 
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surprised me by saying “‘Heredia’s poetry lacks color.” Of Vigny, a young 
man says: “In imagination and egoism, the very essence of escape philos- 
ophy, Vigny is lacking’’—‘‘a fortunate deficiency,” he adds. Of the poems 
of Sully Prudhomme, so scorned by many critics today, one of the best 
students I ever had wrote: ‘‘Although they may be beautiful in the sense 
of daintily pretty or lovely, they do not necessarily make a compromise with 
virility and strength’’; and he refers to “the acute introspection and sensi- 
tive unity with beauty experienced by the young poet.’”’ Sully Prudhomme, 
I may point out, is by no means the favorite poet of this young man, but 
his ability to appreciate the finer qualities of a poet who is not his favorite 
illustrates a valuable trait of the better students, and that is their growing 
appreciation of poets of very different types. The poet Shelley, in enumerat- 
ing some of the qualities that go to make up a poet, stresses what he calls 
“the uncommunicated lightning of his own mind.”’ Something akin to this 
lightning the teacher must have if he would convey the message of the poet, 
and something the student must have if he would receive it. Surely the 
constant reading, study, comparison of different poets makes the student 
more able to profit by them all. Another excellent student admits: “‘I do not 
like philosophical poetry, except incidentally; I’m a confirmed futilist and 
I’d rather not be perturbed.”’ But this same youth has a catholicity of taste 
that enables him to appreciate the classicism of Chénier and at the same 
time ‘‘the intellectuality of Valéry and his ilk.’’ He admires the line from 
L’aprés-midi d’un faune—“une sonore, vaine et monotone ligne” which 
“starts the mind off in a dozen different directions at once’’; and says: 
“I’m inclined to believe Verlaine’s Dans l’interminable, La lune blanche and 
Le rossignol the loveliest things ever written, even the most important.” 
Baudelaire was characterized the other day by an American critic as 
“strange, perverse, beautiful, horrible, fascinating, repulsive’’—and I be- 
lieve students find all these contradictory elements, even the beautiful. 
I remember once hearing M. Claudel cite, with an accent of scorn, the old 
saying: “‘Ce qui n’est pas clair n’est pas francais’’—a dictum which would 
eliminate a good deal of M. Claudel’s verse from the realm of French. In 
general, students seem to prefer the clarity of the Parnassians, especially 
Leconte de Lisle and Heredia, to the obscurity of later poets. One of them 
declares severely: ‘‘the uninterrupted progress in incomprehensibility which 
is Mallarmé results in nothing but sheer chaos.’’ Without going so far as 
this, most students find difficulty in comprehending Mallarmé, and in this 
they are not alone. When I asked a class how they liked a poem of Mal- 
larmé’s which had just been read aloud, one answered: “I like the sound 
of it, but I don’t know what it means’’—a comment that Mallarmé himself 
would perhaps have accepted indulgently. In reply to the student, I quoted 
the abbé Bremond’s dictum: “pour lire un poéme comme il faut, je veux 
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dire poétiquement, il ne suffit pas, et, d’ailleurs, il n’est pas toujours néces- 
saire d’en saisir le sens.” 

So much for students’ comments on certain passages from various poets. 
Of term-papers, some of the titles, selected by the students themselves, are: 
“The images and figures of Alfred de Vigny and Victor Hugo: a study in 
contrast’’; “‘Images in the poetry of Leconte de Lisle’’; Verlaine’s versifica- 
tion; Rimbaud’s influence on Verlaine; “‘Rimbaud: an example of frustra- 
tion’”’; a study of Mallarmé’s methods and thought; the evolution of the 
poetry of Moréas. And while these papers may not have added greatly to 
existing criticism, they do often show thoughtful consideration of the poets 
treated. 

“T like the sound of it,’’ the student commented on Mallarmé; and 
another wrote in more general terms: “I like the musical sound of French 
poetry very much.” Students, I am glad to say, very generally seem to feel 
that a poem is usually more beautiful and more significant when read aloud. 
I have sometimes wondered whether they caught the rather elusive rhythm 
of French verse, so different from our own tongue, but I believe they do to 
a fair extent. One student even says: “‘I am glad that French poetry is not 
stressed as much as some of our English poetry.”’ Another point on which 
I have had doubts was whether, after a poem had been read, a detailed 
analysis of it really helped the student to appreciate and enjoy that and 
other poems, or rather deadened his appreciation by seeming to tear a 
thing of beauty to shreds and tatters. In a way, analyzing a poem is like 
stripping the petals from a beautiful flower. But students assure me that 
they find such analysis desirable. “Instead of spoiling the value of the 
poem,” runs a typical comment, “the explanation is most helpful in getting 
the meaning of the poem and in directing one’s attention to its fine quali- 
ties.”’ “Going over poems minutely helps very much,” adds another. To 
sum up these impressions briefly: many American students seem to enjoy 
French lyric poetry; on the whole they prefer pre-Symbolist poets to later 
) ones; they like to hear poetry read aloud; they find that analyzing a poem 
increases their understanding and enjoyment of it; by reading they come 
to appreciate poets who differ widely in method and appeal. 

What of the fate of poetry? Far be it from me to attempt to solve this 
f momentous problem in a few minutes. Some French critics today seem, if 

not despairing, at least a bit gloomy at times. In a book published last year, 
y La poésie francaise contemporaine, M. Henry Dérieux writes: ‘‘Pour l’heure, 
ie il faut bien l’avouer, le mouvement poétique qui apparait toujours fervent, 
nombreux, intense, ne va pas sans confusion. Les grandes personnalités sont 
, rares et irradient peu.’’ In a footnote he observes: ‘‘dans les grandes revues, 
la porte est close aux poétes, il en va de méme dans ces grands hebdoma- 
daires qui continuent de se multiplier. Seules, parmi eux, les Nouvelles Lit- 
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téraires ont une ‘page poétique’.’’ And in the Nouvelles Littéraires, a recent 
article about Paris students of today, after discussing contemporary realism 
and materialism, concludes: ‘‘Il en résulte un assez grand éloignement pour 
la ‘littérature d’embellissement,’ pour celle qui crée un monde de beauté en 
soi, un paradis ot l’on s’échappe. D’ou, encore, au fond, une trés nette 
position d’indifférence envers la poésie. Certes, il y a encore des poétes 
parmi les jeunes: mais ils sont déja beaucoup plus prés de se cacher de leur 
don comme d’un vice que de s’en glorifier.’”” American students are some- 
times repelled by the philosophy of Sully Prudhomme, the pessimism of 
Leconte de Lisle, Vigny’s and Leconte de Lisle’s gloomy interpretation of 
nature, the carrion odor of some of Baudelaire’s poems, the obscurity of 
Mallarmé and Rimbaud. But do they as a class manifest “‘une trés nette 
position d’indifférence envers la poésie’”’? Not all of them, I believe, and 
this belief, based on many years’ experience in attempting to teach French 
poetry, is strengthened by a letter recently received in which a college 
teacher writes: “Je crois rencontrer dans nos éléves une réponse vraiment 
sympathique a la beauté des piéces que nous avons étudiées cette année.” 
In support of this she enclosed student devoirs: metrical translations into 
English of various French poets—Leconte de Lisle, Sully Prudhomme, 
Coppée—and imitations, in French, of poems by Sully Prudhomme, 
Heredia, and Baudelaire. From the remarks quoted from my own students, 
it seems evident to me that they enjoy French poetry, and judge it with 
fair critical appreciation. Despite difficulties of language and metrics and 
differences in cultural background, despite the present-day rush to the 
study of such subjects as economics and sociology, despite utilitarian and 
vocational tendencies, I believe that not a few American students are still 
sufficiently idealistic to feel the beauty of poetry, whether it be English or 
French. 
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German Texthooh Vocabularies and a 


Supplementary Dictionary 


STANLEY L. SHARP 
Stanford University, Stanford University, California 


(Author’s summary.—There is much wasteful repetition in textbook-vocabularies. This in- 
creases textbook prices. Heretofore the situation was unavoidable, since no adequate small 
dictionary was available In the future, German textbook-vocabularies can be reduced very 
considerably if the words which have satisfactory equivalents in the Minimum Standard Ger- 
man Vocabulary Dictionary are omitted.) 


LANCING through the vocabularies which appear in almost every 

modern foreign language reading-text, the practical-minded person 
cannot help but wonder if there is not a great deal of useless repetition in 
the various books which the student of a modern foreign language must 
purchase. Even a superficial comparison of the vocabularies of three or four 
texts will justify this suspicion. Under the letter ‘‘W” in the vocabulary 
of Germelshausen, fcr example, the writer selected from less than two 
columns (wachsen to wenn) twenty of the words which he felt were quite 
common, and found that sixteen of the same twenty words appear in Im- 
mensee, sixteen in L’Arrabbiata, sixteen in “finna von Barnhelm, and 
eighteen in Hermann und Dorothea. 

It is a well-known fact that vocabularies are expensive. Hence it is un- 
fortunate that they frequently extend over nearly as many pages as the 
reading material; even the tavorites, which are read partly because of their 
small vocabularies, Jmmez::sce, Germelshausen, and L’ Arrabbiata, show this 
to be true. These three stories in editions chosen at random! have a total 
of 107 pages of reading-matter and 97 pages of vocabulary. 

Although the recent depression has played its share in making students 
and teachers alike expense-conscious and has directed the attention of the 
latter to the repetition in vocabularies, it is really an old problem. Editors 
of textbooks have many times purposely omitted those vocables which 
they felt the student should know before reading the text in question. 
Possibly editors of ““omnibus”’ readers have had this consideration in mind 
when they have edited collections of stories. (It should be remembered 
that the “omnibus” reader is not a recent innovation; it existed before the 
war.) 

A step in the right direction, namely towards the elimination of useless 
vocabulary-repetition, was taken in one series of German texts when 
Hermann Meier published the small booklet, The 1000 Most Frequent 
German Words.? In his Introductory Remarks, Meier makes it clear that 


1 The editions consulted were: of Jmmensee, Bernhardt (Heath); of Germelshausen, Love- 
lace (Ginn); of L’Arrabbiata, Lentz (American Book Company). 
* New York: Oxford University Press, 1931. 
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his small dictionary is intended to be used as a vocabulary supplementary 
to a particular series of German texts, in which each vocabulary is to omit 
the words contained in his booklet. 

More recently the Minimum Standard German Vocabulary in dictionary 
form, hereafter referred to as the MSGVD, has put in its appearance.’ 
Possibly some teachers of German, and among them staunch believers in 
the idea of a standardized vocabulary, wonder what purpose the dictionary 
will serve. The writer is an idealist to the extent that he can visualize the 
day when all new texts will appear with greatly reduced vocabularies; all 
of the words which are included in the MSGVD will be missing, but the 
student will be able to find those words in the MSGVD, which he will 
possess. The writer is at the same time practical enough to see that the 
purchase of the additional dictionary will not increase the student’s total 
outlay for German books, if the plan suggested is carried out. On the 
contrary, his total cost for German texts will be much less, even if he should 
continue his study for only two years. 

The factor of textbook-costs is an important one. This question has al- 
ways interested educators, taxpayers, and student purchasers; in ever-in- 
creasing numbers studies treating the problem are being made. Advocates 
of the modern foreign languages should be cognizant of this fact and be 
alert and ready to seize every opportunity to lower, if possible, textbook- 
costs. If vocabularies were only half as large as at present, foreign language 
texts would cost a great deal less. 

To be sure, a great deal has been written in the last decade about the 
low correlation of words in various texts: grammars, readers written espe- 
cially for instruction, and literary readers. But it must be remembered that 
the MSGVD contains words of the highest frequency and greatest utility. 
The more than five thousand entries will doubtless cover more than half 
of the vocabulary needs of most German texts and certainly three-fourths 
of a large percentage of them. 

While studies are now being made which will show very definitely the 
extent to which this is true, it is an easy matter to test this assertion. 
Turning again to the letter ‘“‘W” in Germelshausen (simply because that 
text happened to be near at hand and because it fell open at that particular 
place), we find in the first two columns fifty entries, of which all but five 
are to be found in the MSGVD, and, of course, with the proper semantic 
English equivalents. Of the five words, two are of a geographical nature. 
The dictionary, therefore, would supplant nine-tenths of this section.* One 


3 New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1934. 

4 Since this seemed to be an extremely high proportion, a check of all the words under the 
letter ““D’’ was made in the vocabularies of the other Novellen mentioned above, Jmmensee, 
and L’ Arrabbiata. Sixty-seven of the ninety-six words under this letter in the former and forty- 
six of the fifty-five in the latter are in the MSGV D. 
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cannot help but regret the useless repetition, the extra cost to the student, 
the misdirected energy of editors, and other obvious waste. 

The factor which, in the past, has done most to prevent the use of a 
supplementary dictionary for all texts has been the lack of a small dic- 
tionary upon which editors might agree. Now, however, the two small 
dictionaries previously referred to are available and deserve serious con- 
sideration for this purpose. The writer has examined both closely and for a 
number of reasons, which will be discussed here, declares himself unre- 
servedly in favor of the MSGVD. 

Meier’s booklet, The 1000 Most Frequent German Words, aside from a 
brief grammar-synopsis, with which we are not concerned here, contains 
sixteen and one-half pages of words, comprising some 1140 entries. Of this 
number, 146 are indented and come under stem-words: for example, rdéumen 
is listed and indented under Raum. As Meier states in his Introductory 
Remarks, his list is “essentially an adaptation of the ‘Chicago M.L.T. 
List’.”> A comparison of the M.L.T. List with his booklet reveals the ac- 
curacy of this statement; Meier added only eight new words. (Six of the 
eight are in the MSGVD.) He added a few new words under old stem- 
words, for example, he added Schuss where only schiessen was previously 
listed, and he made separate entries wherever a word has two meanings, 
for example, erschrecken and fehlen. He discarded fifty-two words, of which 
twenty-four are starred® and fifteen are listed but not starred in the 
MSGVD. The remaining thirteen are not to be found in the MSGVD 
either. One can readily understand Meier’s standpoint when he decided to 
drop the names of nine months which are identical or nearly so in both 
languages. It is very doubtful, however, if he should have eliminated such 
words as Deutschland, der Deutsche, deutsch, England, der Englander, 
englisch, Person, Schiff, schlafen, schlagen, schlecht, and schliessen. (It al- 
most looks as if a page of manuscript had been lost in the sch-group of 
words.) 

Although there are approximately one thousand words in boldfaced 
type in each of the dictionaries, an actual count reveals the presence of 
many more entirely different words in the MSGVD than in Meier. In the 
latter’s booklet are listed as separate entries, i.e., in bold type, words which 
are found under stem-words in the MSGVD; for example, helfen and Hilfe, 
liegen and Lage, rufen and Ruf, denken and Gedanke, and messen and Mass, 
to name only a few, are all counted in the “£1000 Words,” while the second 
word in each group, although included, is not counted in the 1018 “‘first- 
year college or two-year high-school” words in the more recent book. 

Hence, since the Meier total is actually much smaller, and since the 

5 Hermann Meier, op. cit., p. 1. 


‘The words designated by an asterisk are considered to be those which should be 
learned in the two-year high-school or first-year college course. 
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Minimum Standard German Vocabulary is by no means the saine as the 
M.L.T. List, it is not surprising to discover that 251, or about one-fourth, 
of the starred words in the MSGVD are not contained in the Meier dic- 
tionary. On the other hand, there are only nine words in the latter which 
are not in the former. There are 115 words in Meier which are contained 
but not starred in the later dictionary. 

Meier’s booklet has the advantage that cognates are listed, and very 
skillfully. It has two other apparent advantages, price and size (thickness— 
or rather thinness). 

As a matter of fact, however, if we wish to use a supplementary dic- 
tionary to save students money and editors time, then the larger the dic- 
tionary, within a reasonable limit, the more money and time will be saved. 
In other words, the small size of the booklet is one of its greatest disad- 
vantages if it is to be used for this purpose. The larger MSGVD costs the 
student ninety cents, or six times as much as the booklet, but it contains 
more than four times as many entries. And if the MSGVD were to sell in 
the same great numbers as the Meier booklet,’ and if it were actually used 
as extensively as a supplementary vocabulary undoubtedly would be, then 
the publishers would be able to make a substantial reduction in the price 
of it. 

By far the greatest advantage of the MSGVD is the fact that it has 
been accepted by the American Association of Teachers of German. This 
should mean much to every teacher of German, whether a member of that 
organization or not. Here, at last, if all will give whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion, is an opportunity to take a great step forward. 

Furthermore, the MSGVD recommends itself on its own merits. It is 
the product of many years of patient toil and effort on the part of a capable 
and experienced committee. One needs only to remember the lists, in addi- 
tion to the M.L.T. List, which the committee-members had to aid them in 
their final selections. As has been pointed out, the words in Meier are, with 
only nine exceptions, to be found in this book. We find also such additions 
as were suggested by Engel,* Hagboldt,® and others, largely words deemed 
necessary for active practice; viz., names of various parts of the body, 
items of food, especially fruits and vegetables, and important strong verbs. 
It might be here noted that man can now atmen, our students are going to 
be allowed to tibersetzen, they can speak about and with their Lippen, and, 
naturally, with Lippen, they can also kiissen. Despite the new food-items, 


7 Advertising circulars of the Oxford University Press state that the first edition (10,000) 
was rapidly exhausted. 

8 E. F. Engel, ‘“‘The Use of a Standardized Vocabulary in Beginning German,” Modern 
Language Journal, xv (1930-31), 281-91. 

® Peter Hagboldt, ‘The Association of the Central West and South Adopts a New 
Standard Word List,’’ German Quarterly, tv (1931), 118-123. 
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people now may be schlank (although they may still be dick if they so 
choose). 

The paragraph-arrangement and the word-family scheme of the 
MSGVD cannot help but appeal to teachers who have attempted to teach 
by this principle. This will no doubt lighten the teachers’ load considerably, 
and, at the same time, increase the students’ vocabularies. 

Textbook-vocabularies are large and expensive. In the future they can 
be very greatly reduced in size if all of the words which have satisfactory 
equivalents in the MSGV D are omitted. The student will need to purchase 
a copy of the MSGVD, but this will enable him to make a considerable 
saving in the long run. At the same time, editors will be spared much un- 
pleasant and unnecessary work. 











The Relation of Extensive Reading and Civiliza- 
tion Test Scores in Second-Year French 


R. C. TROTTER 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—Civilization tests administered to intermediate college French classes 
show that students retain little cultural information from extensive reading, and that high- 
school transfer students are poorly prepared in this respect. Intensive reading of cultural ma- 
terial in intermediate college classes is recommended to correct this deficiency.) 


T has long been the opinion of the writer that, of the several objectives 
of modern language teaching, the cultural is of the greatest importance. 
This is especially true at Stephens College, where a very small percentage 
of students continue with language, even though they go on to a university. 
The object of this study was to determine, if possible, what contribution 
to the student’s cultural background in French is made by extensive out- 
side reading in the second year. The findings would also add to the data 
concerning the effect of extensive reading on reading, grammar, and vo- 
cabulary scores.' 

At the time this material was collected, the reading program had been 
in effect at Stephens for two years. Second-year students read between 
1500 and 1700 pages, depending on their previous reading experience. None 
of the material read was ‘‘required,” and very little of it was recommended 
by the instructors. The “‘free reading”’ situation was, therefore, very nearly 
ideal. 

A French civilization test,? prepared by members of the department, 
was given during the first week of school in the fall, and again in the 
spring. There was no conscious attempt on the part of the instructors to 
coach students for spring tests, although it was announced in the fall that 
the tests would be given again. The textbooks used during the year con- 
tained very little cultural material. 

Complete data was available for only fifty-four students. This consists 
of fall and spring scores for the civilization test, and complete reports of 
reading done for both semesters. Although the number of cases is small, 
a check-up showed that they were as representative as any random sam- 
pling would be. Analysis of the data follows. 

Relation of scores to type of material read.—Nine, or 64.2 per cent, in the 
lowest quartile in the fall test made the greatest percentage gain in the 
spring. This was to be expected. Five of these students read at least one 


1 Bond, Otto F., ““A Reading Technique in Elementary Foreign Language Instruction,” 
Modern Language Journal, xtv (April, 1930), 532-544. 

2 This was a multiple-choice test, composed of the following items: History, 20; Litera- 
ture, 29; Fine Arts, 7; Monuments historiques, 10; Music, 4; Philosophy and Science, 8; Con- 
temporary Personalities, 6; Geography, 13; Government, 3. 
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book of background material. Two other students from the middle quartiles 
in the fall test, who showed up in the upper quartile of percentage gain, 
also had read one book of background material. In short, 50 per cent of 
the students showing the greatest gain had read at least one book of in- 
formational content. 

Eleven, or 78.5 per cent, of those making the lowest scores in the fall 
remained in the lowest quartile in the spring, in spite of having read bene- 
ficial material, and high percentage of gain. Two students from the middle 
quartiles in the fall had each read two books of background material, and 
yet placed in the lower quartile in the spring. 

Twelve, or 85.7 per cent, of those making the highest score in the fall 
made the least percentage gain in the spring. That is normal. However, 
three of these had read two books each of background material, and all 
three dropped from the upper to the middle quartiles! In fact, only eight, 
or 57.1 per cent, of the fall highs remained in the upper quartile in the 
spring. Only one of the other six who moved into the upper quartile had 
read background material. . 

Nine, or 64.2 per cent, of those making the highest score in the fall had 
taken first-year French at Stephens, where they were required to read 
Hills and Dondo’s La France outside of class and report on it orally. 

The same test was given to first-year students in the spring, after they 
had read from two to three hundred pages in addition to La France, which 
was required. Their scores ranged from 23 to 73, median 54. These scores 
are considerably better than the second-year class’s fall scores. 

The range of scores on the fall test was from 21 to 68, median 41; on the 
spring test, 42 to 76, median 60. Somewhere, either in other courses or 
during incidental classroom discussions, students picked up considerable 
information. That they did not get it through reading purposively is ap- 
parent from the above analysis. It may also be concluded that the average 
second-year student is more interested in fiction than information, as shown 
by the small amount of informational material read. 

Relation of scores to amount read.—There seems to be less relation be- 
tween the number of pages read and test scores. The amount of pages re- 
ported as read ranged from 1075 to 2100, median 1575. 

Only two students appear in the upper quartile for both spring test 
scores and amount of pages read. Two students in the lower quartile re- 
ported 1732 and 1916 pages respectively. One student reporting 1706 pages 
read showed a 5.0 per cent loss in the spring test. 

On the other hand, seven, or half the students, making the upper 
quartile in the spring test, read less than the median for the group (1575 
pages). 

Improvement in scores seems independent of amount of reading done. 
Five of those showing the greatest percentage gain had reported on 1664 
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pages and up. The remaining nine read 1529 pages and less. One student 
read only 1120, but improved her score 126.1 per cent, although she still 
remained in the lower quartile. 

A similar study, conducted several years ago by the writer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, but with a different test, showed gain in proportion to 
amount of reading reported. Most of the reading, however, was in excess 
of 2000 pages. 

Conclusions —Whatever the contribution of extensive reading to the 
improvement of reading, grammar, and vocabulary scores, it is of little 
value, when “free” and undirected, in adding to the student’s informa- 
tional background, because of his predilection for fiction. 

There is less retention of information acquired through extensive read- 
ing than that which is supplied in class. 

Since students do extensive reading most willingly when given free 
choice of material, the culture objective should be stressed in class, by 
means of textbooks and class discussion about customs and institutions 
of the country whose language is being studied. 

Cultural material should be on the college program for both first and 
second years. Students transferring from high school have little informa- 
tional background. 
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A Simplified Phonetic Alphabet for German 


GEORGE NORDMEYER 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 


S curious as it may sound, there is still considerable hesitation on the 

part of German teachers in the matter of using phonetic transcription 
in their beginners’ classes. Whereas even in high schools French is quite 
frequently started off with a ‘‘phonetic drill,”’ it seems to be anathema in 
most of our colleges to impress the students’ mind graphically with the 
differences of articulation of German. 

This is a grave psychological error. It is true, of course, that an abso- 
lutely correct pronunciation can be acquired only by the constant and re- 
peated practice of speaking. Yet it is an indisputable fact that in anything 
we are trying to learn we are more apt to use our eyes than our ears. The 
era has passed for us when it was possible to recite poetry after hearing it 
recited once, as was customary during the Middle Ages. Our whole training 
is different, and yet we expect our students to memorize the peculiarities of 
German pronunciation immediately at the beginning of the instruction. 

This is aggravated by the fact that the student already has certain 
acoustic associations with certain letters. The mispronouncing of z is too 
widespread to necessitate any comment. The student usually knows quite 
well that z has the sound-value of ts. But the acoustic association of the 
letter s known to him (English zeal, zero) is too strong and ever-presently 
active. Only when his attention is expressly called to it is his passive knowl- 
edge turned into active application. 

It is one of the most important tasks of the teacher to rid the student 
of these wrong associations. To the mind of the student the German letters 
and their sound-values are not as outstandingly different from English as, 
say, the French nasals. Speaking symbolically, one may say that English 
and German are like a faint red and a strong pink. If one sees these two 
colors next to each other it is very hard to differentiate between them.But 
if one intercalates a contrasting color, say, blue, the difference becomes 
noticeable at once. Thus, the student has to be made to realize from the 
very start that there are quite noticeable differences between the German 
sound-values and familiar English sound-values of the same letters. The 
student complains that he studies a number of words at home, only to dis- 
cover that they are pronounced differently in class. Therefore, we have to 
provide our students with an intercalation that allows them to realize those 
differences not only clearly, but also permanently. That is the justification 
for, and the meaning of, a phonetic transcription. 

We have to keep in mind, however, that a phonetic transcription is to 
be but a means to an end. It would be ideal if we could teach our students 
German as well as phonetics in general. As it is, the use of a phonetic tran- 
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scription might be compared to the sensible and judicious use of a “‘trot” 
or a “‘crib’’; it is an addition rather than a substitute. 

Why, then, are most teachers so reserved towards the use of a phonetic 
approach? Experiment proves beyond doubt that a short phonetic drill is 
highly beneficial to the student. It facilitates not only his efforts in pro- 
nunciation but also his whole approach to the language. I asked my stu- 
dents for their opinion on this matter. Those whom I had taught even the 
mere beginnings of a phonetic approach were wholly in favor of it. But 
those with whom I had not used the phonetic method at all and who had 
to judge from but a few illustrations thought it would mean an unnecessary 
increase in their work. They were naturally unable to see that any carefully 
directed work repays in the end the effort spent on it. 

The usual objection is that the phonetic alphabet is difficult to learn. 
That may be true for the alphabet of the Association Phonétique Inter- 
nationale. But that alphabet was not intended to meet the needs of the 
classroom. A differentiation between [y] in [dyn]= French d’une, and [y] 
in [dyn] = Germ. diinn, is immaterial for the German teacher in American 
schools. Twenty years ago E. Prokosch' remarked: ‘‘The needs of the 
teacher of German in American schools permit certain simplifications of 
this system, and make certain minor changes advisable. The simplifications 
consist chiefly in a lessened emphasis on those points where the phonetic 
tendencies of German and American English are nearly, or quite, identical; 
... the difference between narrow and wide vowels need not be indicated, 
since it is, as far as the needs of the classroom are concerned, coincident 
with the difference between long and short vowels.’’ Thus, E. Prokosch 
suggests” among the simplifications [¢] for 6, [e:] for long e and 4. 

It is true that we have to rid the student of certain sound-associations. 
But we have to try to establish associations where he faces entirely new 
problems. In addition to Prokosch’s simplifications this paper suggests the 
following modifications for the use in classroom. For [¢], the ich-sound, 
the sign [h] is to be used. This establishes a working-association with the 
sound heard in hue, huge, and indicates at the same time that the h is of 
peculiar quality (spirant). Instead of designating the ach-sound by [x] or 
[x], the letter [k] is to be used. This gives a rough indication of the point 
of articulation (the teacher instances cool), and it establishes at the same 
time an association as to the spirantization of this sound (the proportion 
[h]:[k] is to be pointed out). The diphthongs ai, ei and au are to be rendered 
by [ae] and [ao] respectively. This dissociates them from English sound- 
values. The somewhat unusual sign [/] is to be replaced by [8]. Occasional 
indication of the glottal stop is recommended. Otherwise, the alphabet of 


1 E. Prokosch, Sounds and History of the German Language, pp. 59 ff. 
2Cf, also Wilhelm Viétor Deutsches Ausspracheworterbuch, Vorwort und Vorbemer- 
kungen. 
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the Association Phonétique Internationale remains intact. The colon stands 


ot”? 
for length, the inverted e, [a], stands for the slurred vowel (Engl. patato). 
tic An alphabetical tabulation is given below. The story ‘‘Dornréschen” 
l is is given in ordinary spelling and in phonetic transcription as an illustration 
ro- of various sound-combinations. 
tu- PHONETIC TABLE 
the Letters Phonetic Symbols Examples 
7 a {a] [kam] Kamm 
a 
— (ta:fal] Tafel 
my a, ah, aa [a:] [a:nan]} ahnen 
lly [tsa :]] Zahl 
[ga:ba] Gabe 
rn. b [b] and [p] [lo:p] Lob 
er- {le: pt] lebt 
he [di:] die 
[y] d [d] and [t] [ba :t] Bad 
an [le: t] ladt 
he e, d [e] [bahenda] behende 
of [henda] hinde 
say [ge:ban] geben 
tic {le:ra] Lehre 
al: e, eh, ee [e:] {le: ra] Leere 
“d a, ah {me:dal] Mddel 
: [tse:lan] zahlen 
nt 
ch i [f] [fa:na] Fahne 
[ga: ba] Gabe 
1s. {ve:nik] wenigs 
ow g [g] and [k] [fra:kst] fragst 
- [fra: kt] fragt 
d, h [h] {ha:r] Haar 
he i [i] [bitan] bitten 
of [nil] Nil 
or i, th {i:] [i:m] ihm 
nt ie, teh [bi:tan] bieten 
ne [ait] flieht 
on j [i] [je:nar] jener 
: k [k] (ku:] Kuk 
( - 
li: i 
al I (1) fli:t] Lied 
of m [m] [mo:nat] Monat 
? The ig-exception of the Bihnenaussprache is absurd in view of kéniglich (kg: niklih] 
" and Krieg [kri:k]. We expect the pronunciation -ig [ik], and since it is found in southern Ger- 
many, there is no reason against its adoption. 





- ang 
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Letters 


o 


0, oh, 00 


qu 


sch 


SS, SZ 


du, eu 


ch 
(glottal stop) 
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Phonetic Symbols 
[n] and [ny] 


[o] 
[o:] 


[p] 

[kv] 

[r] 

[s}, [8] and [z] 
[3] 

[s] 


[t] 

[u] 

[u:] 

[f] and [v] 


[v] 

[ks] 
[y:] 
[ts] 


(see under e) 


[9] 
[9:] 


[y] 

[y:] 
[ae] 
[ao] 


[oi] 


[h] and [k] 
[?) 


[ne: man] 
[sinan] 
[bank] 


[fon] 

[ro:t] 
[bo:na] 
[bo:t] 

[pa:r] 
[kve:lon] 

[ri: mon] 

[ze: gaSpenst] 
[Su :la] 


[has] 
[hasan] 


[to:r] 

[bus] 

[Stu: bonu:r] 
[fi:]] 


[ve:nus] 
[vo:fon] 
[akst] 
[ly : rik] 


[tsa:n] 


[kgnoan] 


[8d :n] 
[St¢:non] 


[rystik] 
[by :nanty:r] 


[maefaear] 
[baearn] 


[aoto:] 


[hoita] 
[hoita} 


[vaehmakoan] 


[Per’inoarn] 


Examples 





nehmen 
singen 
Bank 


von 


rot 
Bohne 
Boot 


Paar 
qudlen 
Riemen 
Seegespenst 
Schule 


Hasz 


hassen 
Tor 

Busch 
Stubenuhr 


viel 
Venus 


wovon 
Axt 
Lyrik 
Zahn 


konnen 


schin 
stohnen 


riistig 
Bihnentir 


Maifeier 
Bayern 


Auto 


Haute 
heute 





weichmachen 


erinnern* 


* General reference is made here to W. Viétor, Deutsches Ausspracheworterbuch (in several 
editions), which should be in the hands of every German teacher in America. Viétor’s transcrip- 
tions can easily be adapted to the alphabet given above. 


aoe 
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PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION 
[dornr¢: shan] 
Dornrischen 
[fo:r tsaeton va:r aenma:! aen k¢:nik] [unt aena k¢:nigin di: spra:kan je:dan ta:k 
Vor Zeiten war einmal ein Konig und eine Konigin, die sprachen jeden Tag: 
ak ven] [vi:r dok aen kint hetan unt kri:ktan imor kaens] [da: tru:k zih tsu: als 
“Ach, wenn wir doch ein Kind hatten!”’ und kriegten immer keins. Da trug sich zu, als 


di: kénigin aenma:] im ba:da] [za:s das aen fro$ aos dem vasor ans lant krok unt] [tsu: 
die Kinigin einmal im Bade sass, dass ein Frosch aus dem Wasser ans Land kroch und zu 


itr spra:k daen vun§ virt erfylt ve:rdan] [e:a aen ja:r farge:t virst du: aena toktar tsur 
thr sprach: “Dein Wunsch wird erfiillt werden; ehe ein Jahr vergeht, wirst du eine Tochter zur 


velt] [brinan vas der froS gaza:kt hata das goaSa:] [unt di: ké:nigin gaba:r aen me: than 
Welt bringen.”’ Was der Frosch gesagt hatte, das geschah, und die Kénigin gebar ein Madchen, 


das va:r zo: 86:n] [das der ké:nik fo:r froida zih niht tsu: lasan vusta] [unt aen gro:sas 
das war so schin, dass der Konig vor Freude sich nicht su lassen wusste und ein grosses 


fest anStelta er la:dota niht blo:s] [zaena farvanta froinda unt bakanta zondarn aok 
Fest anstellte. Er ladete nicht bloss seine Verwandte, Freunde und Bekannte, sondern auch 


di:] [(vaezan fraoan da:tsu: aen da: mit zi: dem kinda holt unt] [gavo:gan ve:ran es va:ran 
die weisen Frauen dazu ein, damit sie dem Kinde holt und gewogen waren. Es waren 


itrar draetse:n in zaenom] [raeho vael e:r a:bar nu:r tsv¢lf goldana telar hata] [fon 
ihrer dreizehn in seinem Reiche; weil er aber mur zwolf goldene Teller hatte, von 


de:nan zi: esan zoltan zo: musta aena fon i:nan] [da: haem blaeban]§ 
denen sie essen sollten, so musste eine von thnen daheim bleiben. 


It should become a commonplace that all those who major in German 
should be able to read and write at least this simplified phonetic alphabet 
in preparation for the teaching of German. The instruction of our future 
German teachers in the phonetic peculiarities of German can be done 
within the limit of a general senior course on the history of the German 
language. It has become an established conviction here in West Virginia as 
well as elsewhere that every major in German should know something 
about the history of the language. Similarly, every German teacher ought 
to know a few fundamentals of phonetics and phonetic writing. 

It should be borne in mind that the merit of the phonetic transcription 
lies in its psychological approach to the language, not in itself. Remarks 
about the peculiarities of German pronunciation are as necessary as ever. 
As has been said, the phonetic transcription is not a substitute, but rather 
a helpful addition. It will be found that four to eight hours’ phonetic drill 
in the simplified phonetic alphabet is adequate to train and strengthen the 
Students’ receptive ability sufficiently, so that the transition from the 
phonetic writing to ordinary spelling will cause no confusion. Ear and 
memory are trained enough now to guard him against mispronunciations, 
for it is important that our students have a fairly good pronunciation. It 
is the avowed aim of German instruction nowadays to equip the student 


* In the transcription above no attention is paid to the quantitative changes of vowels 
under varying sentence-stress. 
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with the ability to read German fluently and with ease; but psychologists 
tell us that reading a language is intimately connected with speaking a 
language, for in reading a language there is, as in all silent speech,® ‘‘an 
excitation of the motor nerves, in which no audible or visible articulations 
result.”’ This is “shown by the frequent experience of fatigue in the speech 
organs, particularly in the larynx, after unusually stimulating reading or 
intensive thinking.” 


6 The following quotations are from Edward Sapir, Language, p. 18. 





A Lesson in French Composition 


FREDERICK E. HAWKINS 
Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island 


(Author’s summary.—This article attempts to put into written form a talk given at the meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Group of the New England Modern Language Association on March 
23, 1935. If a summary is possible, it is: (1) Even in large classes we ought to give attention 
to the needs of individual pupils, noticing their points of strength and weakness; (2) It is well 
almost always to find something to praise even in a very poor pupil’s work.) 


TEACHER. Bonjour, mes amis. Ecrivez au tableau, s’il vous plait: 
numéro I, Alice; 2, Henry; 3, Concetta; 4, Rachel; 5, Russell; 6, Agnes; 
7, Edna.' Pendant que ces éléves écrivent, voulez-vous bien, vous autres, 
ouvrir vos livres de lecture (Malot’s Sans Famille) 4 la page 49 et com- 
mencer a la ligne 4. Veuillez bien lire et traduire, Ralph. 

Rapu. (Reading) Mais Bordeaux est une grande vie, ot le poublic se 
renouvelle facilement. But Bordeaux is a great... 

TEACHER. (Interrupting) .. . life. 

Ratpu. No. Bordeaux is a great city... 

TEACHER. But you didn’t read it so. You said: Bordeaux is a great life. 
(To the others.) Didn’t he? 

VircIniA. Yes. He should have said; Bordeaux est une grande ville, 
and then it would have meant a large city. 

TEACHER. Correct. Continuez, Ralph. 

RALPH. ...a great city, where the public... 

TEACHER. Don’t put a pou into the public. What does pou mean? 

GLENN. (Laughing) Pou means louse. 

TEACHER. Then how ought you to read it? 

RALPH... . oui le public se renouvelle facilement. That means: where 
the public renews itself easily. 

TEACHER. What do you mean by that? Does the public renew itself 
easily here in Providence? 

Ratpu. I don’t know. That’s what it says in the book. 

TEACHER. I don’t care what the words are if you don’t know what they 
mean. You don’t think the French are feeble-minded, do you? What does 
the sentence mean?—Annette, play with the other end of your pencil, 
please; it’s just as much fun and doesn’t hurt the desk... . 

Doris. Doesn’t public mean audience? 

TEACHER. Yes; and then what? 

ADA... . where it is easy to get a new audience? 

TEACHER. That is perfect! That is a real translation! Maintenant que 


1 The English of these sentences has already been written on the board. They are the 
Thime of Lesson Twenty-Five of ‘Elementary French,” by Aldrich, Foster, and Roulé, pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. 
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nos amis ont fini d’écrire au tableau, nous regarderons ce qu’ils ont écrit. 
Voulez-vous bien lire, Alice? 

ALIcE. (Reads) Ne traverse pas la roue. (Teacher changes rue to roue at 
the board.) 

ALICE. (Correcting) . . . rue. Regarde 4 droite et 4 gauche parce que il y 
a un mouvement continuel de voitures. 

AuprEY. She ought to have written ¢fraversez and regardez. 

TEACHER. Why? 

AuprREY. Because that’s the polite form. 

TEACHER. Do you mean that the other form is impolite? 

AuDREY. Why, yes... that is...no.... Well, anyway that’s the 
right form to use. 

TEACHER. Why did you have traverse, Alice? 

ALIceE. Because I thought this passage is addressed to a little child, and 
the mother is anxious to have it take care. 

TEACHER. That’s fine, Alice. If you have a good reason like that 
you ought to use regarde and traverse. But what about Audrey’s point? 
Might traversez be correct? 

ANNETTE. Yes, if it means more than one child, or if you are talking to 
somebody who is not a near relative or a very intimate friend. 

TEACHER. What do you think, Audrey? 

Aubrey. I think Annette is right. That’s what I meant; only I couldn't 
put it into words. 

TEACHER. All right. Use either traverse or traversez if you are sure of 
the difference. Now is Alice’s sentence right? 

JEANNETTE. She has parce que il y a. She ought to elide. 

TEACHER. Yes. She has the hiccups; Que i/—that is bad for the thro-oat, 
isn’t it? (Alice corrects to “qu’il.’’) 

TEACHER. Trés bien. What is Alice’s work worth? 

SEVERAL Pupits. “A”... “B”... 

TEACHER. I think we might allow her “A.” The next. 

HENRY. (Reading) Voila une automobile qu’est passant par. Ce mar- 
chand ambulant crie ses merchandise en marchant sur la chaussée le long 
du trottoir. (A dozen hands go up.) 

RiTA. He should have qui, not que. 

TEACHER. Why? 

Rita. Because which is subject, not object. 

TEACHER. Yes, the automobile is passing, not being passed; nothing else 
is passing it. 

Henry. Oh, yes. (He writes “qui.’’) 

Anna. There ought to be an accent on voila. (Teacher writes “‘voild.’’) 

ANNA. No. I don’t mean that kind. Oh dear, I never can remember 
which is acute and which is grave. 
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TEACHER. Do you go up to the grave or down to the grave? 

Anna. Down to the grave. That’s the kind I mean. 

TEACHER. Without the accent voila would mean veiled. We have the 
grave accent because it is composed of voi for see and la for there. You all 
know the difference between /a and /é. Now, what is the next mistake in 
Henry’s sentence? 

Atice. Is passing by ought not to be est passant. 

TEACHER. Of course not. To what time does is passing refer? 

Henry. Present. 

TEACHER. Well, how many present tenses are there in French? 

Henry. Why, only one. 

TEACHER. Then conjugate the present of the verb passer. 

HENRY. Je passe, tu passes, il passe. 

TEACHER. Then, how do you say 1s passing? 

HENRY. Qui passe. 

TEACHER. And how would you say does pass? 

Henry. Passe. 

TEACHER. And passes? 

Henry. Passe. 

TEACHER. Now, remember that in the present active there is only one 
piece of the French verb, although there may be two in English. In fact 
English is a queer language, anyway. I don’t know any other language 
which uses two pieces to make a present active tense. And another thing: 
in English we have our ups and downs, our ons and offs, our ins and outs, 
and so forth. But in French we have monter for go up, descendre for go 
down, mettre for put on, oter for take off, sortir for go out, entrer for come in, 
and so on. You may have heard that in English ‘‘a preposition is a bad 
thing to end a sentence with.’’ Well, in French a preposition is almost an 
impossible thing to end a sentence with. So which is passing by is simply 
qui passe. And notice that you have just written correctly crie for is crying. 
Why didn’t you do the same with passe? 

Henry. I don’t know. I guess I was careless. 

TEACHER. Who sees another mistake? 

Concetta. His merchandise ought to be sa marchandise. 

TeacuER. Yes. Henry has already written marchand correctly. That is 
fine. Did you all think that marchandise is what a marchand sells? And evi- 
dently the English word sounded like a plural to him. But it is really sin- 
gular in each language. Those were very careless mistakes, weren’t they, 
Henry? Now, who noticed some good points in Henry’s work? 

Rita. He said en marchant correctly. He might have made a mistake 
and said en marchent. 

TEACHER. That is so; and he didn’t get fooled by the combination le 
long du. That was good, Henry. Now for number 3. 
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ConcetTTa. Les troitters ... 

HENRY. She ought to have Les trottoirs. 

TEACHER. Good for you, Henry. 

Concetta. Les trottoirs sont bondé de peitons qui regarder les de- 
ventures des magasines en parlent. (Almost all pupils’ hands go up.) 

TEACHER. What is the best thing Concetta has done in her sentence? 
(No response.) Do you notice she has remembered the idiom bondé de? I 
am pleased with that. We might be tempted to say bondé avec, but Concetta 
remembered that crowded with is bondé de. Now, what is the worst thing in 
her sentence? 

Rita. En parlent should be en parlant. 

TEACHER. That is so, just asin Henry’s sentence. But there is a mistake 
that is worse than that. 

Concetta. I can correct two things in my own sentence that I didn’t 
notice before. 

TEACHER. Good. Go ahead. (Concetta corrects ‘‘peitons’’ to “‘piétons”’ 
and ‘“‘magasines”’ to “‘magasins.’’) 

TEACHER. I’m glad you discovered those before anybody told you. 
Why is it piétons rather than the way you first wrote it? Hadn’t any one 
noticed that piétons are the fellows who use their pieds? And now, what is 
the derivation of deventures? 

Concetta. I don’t know. Perhaps it is where the vent comes in. 

AGNES. Doesn’t it come from devant, in front? 

TEACHER. Of course, and that is why we must spell it devantures. As 
you correct it, Concetta, think of the show-windows devant, in advance of, 
the store. But there is still one very bad mistake, one that we ought to 
notice right away. Henry, don’t you want to ask Concetta a question? 

Henry. What tense is regarder, Concetta? 

ConceTTA. What tense? 

TEACHER. What time is referred to when we say is looking? 

Concetta. Present... . Oh, it ought to be qui regarde, as in Henry’s. 

TEACHER. Is that right, Henry? 

Henry. No. My verb was is passing, singular, but Concetta’s is are 
looking, plural. 

Concetta. Mine should be regardent, in the plural. 

TEACHER. Yes; and bondé should also be plural. If you said: the side- 
walks are wide, or beautiful, or narrow, these words would agree, wouldn’t 
they? Just so, when we say: the sidewalks are crowded, crowded is an adjec- 
tive and must agree. (Concetta writes “‘bondés.’’) 

TEACHER. Now, let’s hear Rachel’s sentence. Annette, remember the 
other end of your pencil is just as much fun and doesn’t hurt the desk. 

RACHEL. (Reads) Il y a beaucoup jolis choses étalé aux devantures. 
Voila un restaurant. Une dame est allé dans avec sa fille. 
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TEACHER. What good thing do you notice? 

Concetta. She spelled devantures correctly. 

TEACHER. Yes, that is fine, and I am glad you noticed it, Concetta. 

ANNETTE. She ought to have beaucoup de. 

TEACHER. Good. I’m sure we all know why. 

RACHEL. Should étalé be plural, to agree with choses? 

TEACHER. Yes, for the same reason that made bondés agree in Concetta’s 
sentence. But what is the gender of choses? 

ALICE. Feminine. 

TEACHER. What helps you to remember that gender? 

Anna. All nouns ending in mute e are feminine. 

TEACHER. Not quite all, but so many that it helps us to expect them to 
be feminine unless we learn otherwise. (Rachel corrects to: beaucoup de jolies 
choses étalées.) 

TEACHER. What does voila mean? You wouldn’t think she would have 
written that, would you, Henry? 

HENRY (Smiling). No. Voila means veiled. It ought to be voila, because 
ld is distinguished from Ja. 

TEACHER. Now comes the most important thing in Rachel’s work. Do 
you remember what I said about ims and outs? 

Apa. Yes. Has gone in should be est entrée. 

TEACHER. Good for you, Ada. I am glad so many of you got the point. 
And remember that when a verb is conjugated with étre the participle 
must agree with the subject. One good thing about Rachel’s sentence I 
hope you noticed. Even though allé was the wrong verb and didn’t agree, 
I am glad she didn’t say a allé. La phrase suivante, s’il vous plait. 

RussELL. La femme a un filet dans qui sont les choses que elle a acheté. 
Elle est allé chez chaussures et a acheté des souliers. 

TEACHER. Dans qui would mean in whom. What did the note on that 
sentence tell you? 

RussELL. It said ow, but it didn’t seem right to say dans ou. 

TEACHER. No. What does oa mean? 

RussELL. Where. 

TEACHER. Then the bag where are the things is an easier way to say the 
bag in which. 

RusSELL. Oh yes. (Changes ‘“‘dans qui” to “‘ou.’’) 

TEACHER. What corrections can Alice and Rachel make? 

Atice. She has the hiccups when she says que elle. 

RACHEL. Allé ought to agree with elle. 

TEACHER. Why? 

RacHEL. Because elle is feminine. 

TEACHER. That is not a reason. Think of your sentence: Une dame est 
entrée. 
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RACHEL. It is because the verb is conjugated with ére. 

TEACHER. Correct. And what about a preceding direct object? What 
rule have you had? 

Apa. The participle should agree with it. 

TEACHER. Fine. What does that mean in this sentence? 

Rita. That achetées should be written to agree with choses. 

TEACHER. Almost. Not with choses, but with que, which refers to choses. 
Now, what does chez mean, Russell? 

RUSSELL. At-the-house-of or to-the-store-of. 

TEACHER. Then, when you want to say ¢o the shoe dealer’s, what must 
you say literally? 

RusSsELL. To-the-store-of the shoe dealer. 

TEACHER. What is that in French? 

RussELL. Chez le marchand de chaussures. But why doesn’t chez chaus- 
sures mean fo the store of shoes or to the shoe store? 

TEACHER. That does sound plausible, doesn’t it? However, chez must be 
followed by a word meaning a person, not a thing; it refers to the merchant, 
not to the things he sells. Now, Agnes. 

AGNES. La paire que j’ai achetée la semaine passé est meilleurs que la 
paire 4 la devanture de ce magasin. 

TEACHER. Is magasin spelled right, Concetta? 

Concetta. Yes, but meilleurs is not. It should be meilleure. 

TEACHER. Why? 

Concetta. To agree with paire. 

TEACHER. Good. But Agnes, how you have contradicted yourself! You 
have said: “‘Ladies and gentlemen, semaine is feminine—no, it isn’t, it is 
masculine.”’ Either have la semaine passée or le semaine passé. Which is 
right, Anna? 

ANNA. Semaine is feminine because it ends in mute e. 

TEACHER. But do... ? 

ANNA. (Smiling) Wait a minute. Most nouns in e are feminine, but not 
all. 

TEACHER. Good. I am glad we didn’t catch you napping. Now, what 
especially fine thing has Agnes done? 

Concetta. She spelled devanture correctly. 

TEACHER. That is good, but something still more important is that 
she has made... 

ADA. achetée agree with... 

RITA... . que. 

TEACHER. Fine. That was a good piece of work, Agnes. And now for 
our last sentence. 

Epna. (Reads) La rue toute est bordée de avec magasins mieux éclairé 
que les chambres de la maison ow je demeure. Ils éclairent avec gas. 
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TEACHER. What do you see in this sentence that you would like to 
praise, Concetta? 

Concetta. Bordée agrees with rue. But she ought not to have both de 
and avec. 

Attce. And if she did have them both the de would have to be elided. 

TEACHER. Right. Now, Edna, why did you write avec? 

Epna. Because it says: bordered with. Avec means with. 

TEACHER. What do you say, Concetta? 

Concetta. Bordered with is bordé de: that’s the French idiom. 

TEACHER. Don’t you remember that idiom, Edna? 

Epna. Yes, but I didn’t know what the de means. I just learned bordé 
de because it was in the book. 

TEACHER. Well, often de means with—fill with is remplir de; so crowded 
with and bordered with. And just when we think de always means with, 
then we find another idiom that is different. For example, what one has 
Edna overlooked? 

Cuar-es. Lighted with is éclairé ad. So lighted with gas is éclairé au gaz. 

TEACHER. Good; and notice that gaz is spelled with z, not s. I wonder 
whether Rachel wants to correct a mistake. 

RACHEL, (After a pause) Eclairé should agree with magasins. 

TEACHER. Good. 

Apa. And in the second part it should be Elles sont éclairées au gaz. 

Teacher. Why? 

Apa. Because They refers to les chambres, which is feminine plural. 

Epna. But isn’t éclairent right? You made Henry change to passe when 
he wanted to say is passing. Isn’t mine just the same? 

TEACHER. Here is the difference. In Henry’s sentence the automobile 
is doing something: it is passing. That is the active voice, and there is, as 
you say, only one piece of the verb. But in your expression are lighted is 
passive: the rooms are not doing anything. Eclairées is practically an adjec- 
tive. We might say: The rooms are large, The rooms are small; but we say: 
The rooms are lighted. That is, we are describing the rooms. Therefore 
éclairées must agree, just as grandes or petites would agree. Who sees one 
more thing to correct? 

Autce. The whole street should be Toute la rue. 

TEACHER. Yes. If you will always think of tout as meaning all you will 
get the order right. You would not be tempted to say the all street, would 
you? ... Now, what are we going to remember particularly in this lesson? 
For one thing, look out for the ins and outs, the ups and downs, the offs 
and ons that exist in English but not in French. Then watch out for past 
participles like éclairé or bordé when used mainly like adjectives. And then 
be careful about the present active in such a sentence as They are passing. 
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. .. In tomorrow’s lesson the fourth sentence reads: My aunt would always 
look to the right and left when she went out. What tense ought we to use? 

CuARLEs. The conditional, because it says: would look. 

Apa. I don’t think so. I think both verbs should be in the imperfect 
because they show habitual action. 

TEACHER. Habitual action is often represented by the present. 

Apa. I mean habitual action in the past. 

TEACHER. Fine. In the fifth sentence it says: My sister had been visiting 
here for two weeks when she became ill. Keep your wits about you when you 
write that sentence. Be sure you use the right tense. Don’t ask me now; 
but if anyone isn’t sure what is the right tense, come in and ask me be- 
fore school tomorrow morning. And in the ninth sentence, is there anyone 
who doesn’t feel sure how to write: The streets are always crowded with 
people? ... Bonjour, mes amis. 
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The Tea ching of German Civilization in First- 


Year and Second-Year College Classes 


E. Heyse DUMMER 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—The object of this paper is (1) to outline a tried method which will take 
care of Kulturkunde effectively in the smaller college, and (2) to add a reading list of texts on 
the subject written in English.) 

O be or not to be” is the vital question of today with regard to the 
teaching of the foreign civilization (Kulturkunde) in modern foreign 
language courses in high school and college. Fellow-craftsmen have dis- 
cussed the question frequently within recent years in our educational 
periodicals. It has been ably pointed out that an integrated study of the 
various branches of the foreign country’s civilization has important values. 
To list the arguments in favor of the inclusion of this significant item in 
modern foreign language work will be unnecessary therefore at this time. 
For reassurance it may be sufficient to repeat a statement made several 
years ago by President MacCracken of Vassar: “‘... when the modern 
language course incorporates a knowledge of the foreign country in all its 
aspects, one may expect it to be required of all high-school students (and 
college students too we expect) in the United States.’ And was it not 
President Butler of Columbia who suggested renaming our language de- 
partments and adopting the title: Department of Spain, or Department of 
Germany, etc.? This scholar would emphasize thereby that the culture of 
France, Italy, Spain, Germany, etc., is as important as the language of the 
respective countries. 

It is gratifying to know that the modern foreign language departments 
—and especially the German departments, to which this paper will restrict 
itself—of several larger colleges and universities have introduced a special 
course devoted to the foreign civilization and frequently labeled Kultur- 
kunde, which is usually a two- or three-hour lecture-course. To be sure, this 
represents the ideal. For obvious reasons the department of German in the 
smaller college cannot introduce a separate course in Kulturkunde. Fortu- 
nately, however, there is a way out. 

Fully certain of the importance of teaching the foreign civilization, the 
Department of German at Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Illinois, inaugu- 
rated in the fall of 1934 a series of fifty-minute lectures for students of 
First-Year German. The administration soon recognized the merit of this 
plan and offered its support, which was very welcome, as the illustrated 
lectures involved expense. 

At Elmhurst, First-Year German meets four times a week. One full 


1 New York Times, June 18, 1933. 
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period every other week is a lecture-period devoted to an oral and illus- 
trated exposition of German life, culture, and institutions. Thus the method 
of reserving at intervals ten to fifteen minutes of the grammar-period for 
a talk on the foreign civilization is definitely abolished. Realization that 
these intervals can become quite irregular or vanish entirely and that fre- 
quently the talk becomes only a “‘filling-in’’ item, when the bell “forgets” 
to ring, brought about the demise of the old method at Elmhurst. The 
writer recalls that in an elementary French course he attended the in- 
structor found time to speak for a quarter of an hour on French civilization 
only twice during the semester. The bell interrupted the talk both times. 
That it was the instructor’s intention to speak frequently on the subject 
was stated at the outset of the course. However, the opportunity did not 
present itself more than twice. One can easily discern the evils which follow 
in the wake of such a method. Most detrimental is the fact that the student 
will feel that the foreign civilization is after all not very important if refer- 
ence is made to it only occasionally and at a time when teacher and student 
are awaiting the liberating summons of the bell. To be sure, the ‘“‘jury”’ of 
psychology can only condemn this method. 

Of course, some teachers will on certain days preface a grammar-period 
with a fifteen-minute talk on foreign civilization. But shifting this program 
number from the end to the beginning is short of merit likewise. Even if 
our daily program is well planned and if we permit fifteen minutes at the 
start for a talk on some phase of the foreign civilization, frequently Mr. 
Spencer’s and Miss Maxwell’s difficulties in recitation will not make it 
possible to do the outlined work within the remaining thirty-five minutes. 
As a result, we do not finish our program, old matter is carried over to the 
next hour, and in order to abide by the schedule an accelerated speed be- 
comes necessary. And finally, speaking in the parlance of the railroader, 
the stop ‘‘Civilization”’ is often eliminated from the schedule, in order that 
the end of the run may be reached on time. 

There is still another disadvantage in the pre- or post-grammar-period 
civilization survey. No doubt the old homely adage ‘“‘Haste makes waste’’ 
is still true today, and it is by this sign that the old method will be judged. 
If even a fifty-minute period is frequently found too brief to cover as ade- 
quately as one would desire a subject like music or education or many an- 
other, how will subject and student fare in these fifteen-minute “preludes’”’ 
or “‘postludes’’? 

Students of German at Elmhurst have found the subject of German 
life, customs, and institutions attractive. Inquiries revealed that most 
students looked forward to the lectures. Interest was evidenced in the 
various topics and the lecture-notes turned in to the instructor for inspec- 
tion showed laudable effort. 

Why did these young men and women take an interest in the foreign 
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civilization? Among several reasons a principal one is that the very method 
of our procedure—method appears to be important in our work even today 
—made them conscious of the importance of this part of the course. They 
became aware that the study of civilization is as significant as the chapter 
on adjectives. They observed that the various phases of the civilization 
received a full class-period, as would any vital portion of the grammar. 
Here was worthy material dealt with not in a rambling and haphazard way, 
but in well-organized units, presented methodically in lecture-form by staff 
members who have devoted years of study to the subject. 

It should be stated in this connection that the success of the undertaking 
at Elmhurst was dependent to a large extent on the co-operation accorded 
by colleagues in the various departments of the college. Members of the 
social science division and the religion, philosophy, speech, music, and 
science departments responded cheerfully to the invitation to lecture on 
their respective subjects as pertaining to Germany. Thus it was possible 
to set up the following program of lectures: 

First month: (1) Important men and events in German history. (2) Tour- 
ing Germany (illustrated films employed here and in subsequent lectures 
were loaned by the German Tourist Information Office). 

Second month: (1) German society. (2) The German system of education. 

Third month: (1 and 2) Customs and manners (illustrated). 

Fourth month: (1) ‘‘Handwerk.”’ (2) Germany, the land of music 
(a lecture-recital). 

Fifth month (second semester): (1) German painters of renown (illus- 
trated). (2) Old and new architecture in Germany (illustrated). 

Sixth month: (1) From Paganism to Barthianism. (2) Germany’s con- 
tribution to the theatre. 

Seventh month: (1) Germany’s great thinkers. (2) The German govern- 
ment. 

Eighth month: (1) German scientists. (2) Famous German-Americans. 

The reader will miss various subjects. It is true that a résumé of the 
history of literature, for example, can be as important as any other subject 
listed. However, the student who takes two years of German will hear a 
goodly number of facts about it in Second-Year German, especially if a 
text such as Fleissner’s Literatur-Lesebuch is used. And of course, for in- 
dustrious students who wish to have an overview of our literature before 
entering the second-year class, provision is made in the reading list, where 
suitable titles will be found to satisfy his laudable desires. This holds also 
for other subjects not appearing in the lecture-series. 

Finally, a word about the reading list. What is its purpose and when 
does it receive attention? It has a two-fold purpose: (1) it provides col- 
lateral reading to accompany the lectures; (2) it covers topics which were 
not taken up in lectures. The readings are required in the Second-Year 
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German course. Exclusive of the usual outside reading in German, a mini- 
mum of 500 pages are required each semester. Reading notes are turned 
in monthly, and are checked carefully and returned. At the same time a 3 
by 5-inch card is required stating what, how much, and with what interest 
the student has read. These cards are filed for reference purposes. 

It goes without saying that the books listed and required for reading 
must be in English. Even an excellent student in Second-Year German 
would be beset by too many difficulties to find profitable enjoyment in the 
study of one or more of the numerous books in German on the subject. 

Since no similar list of English works on the subject of German life, 
customs, and institutions has been published in the Fachzettschriften within 
the recollection of the writer, it is his hope that the appended titles may 
serve a useful purpose. 


Reading List 


Alexander, T. and Parker, B. The new education in the German Republic. New York, 1929. 

Ashley, W. J. Surveys historic and economic. New York, 1969. 

Baker, L. C. The German drama in English on the New York stage to 1830. Philadelphia, 1917 
(University of Pennsylvania dissertation). 

Baker, R. S. Seen in Germany. New York, 1901. 

Barker, J. E. Modern Germany. London, 1915. 

Bax, E. B. German culture, past and present. New York, 1915. 

Bekker, Paul. Richard Wagner. New York, 1924. 

Bennett, E. K. The German Novelle from Goethe to Thomas Mann. Cambridge, 1934. 

Bruford, W. Germany in the 18th century. Cambridge, 1935. 

Bumpus, T. F. The cathedrals and churches of the Rhine and North Germany. London, 1906. 
(368 pp. 82 illus.) 

Campbell, T. M. German plays of the nineteenth century. New York, 1930. (Fine survey of the 
nineteenth-century drama in the introduction serves well for quick orientation.) 

Cheney, S. The theatre. London and New York, 1929. 

Clapham, J. H. The economic development of France and Germany, 1815-1914. Cambridge, 1921. 

Collier, P. Germany and the Germans from an American point of view. New York, 1914. 

Cronau, R. German achievements in America. New York, 1916. 

Damrosch, W. My musical life. New York, 1923. 

Danton, G. H. Ten years after. New York, 1928. 

Dawson, W. The evolution of modern Germany. London, 1919. 

Dawson, W. German life in town and country. New York, 1901. 

Dawson, W. Germany and the Germans. London (no date). 2 vols. 

Dawson, W. Municipal life and government in Germany. 2nd ed. New York, 1917. 

Dickinson, H. A. German masters of art. New York, 1914. 

Diesel, Eugen, Deutschland arbeitet. Berlin, 1934. (An attractive pictorial review.) 

Diesel, Eugen. Germany and the Germans. New York and Chicago, 1931. 

Downes, O. The lure of music. New York, 1918. 

Durant, Will. The story of philosophy. New York, 1927. (Useful chapters on German phi- 
losophers such as Kant, etc.) 

Eaton, A. Immigrant gifts to American life. New York, 1932. 

Eloesser, A. Modern German literature (Translated by C. A. Phillips). New York, 1933. 

Faust, A. B. The German element in the United States. New York, 1927. 

Fife, H. The German empire between the two wars. New York, 1918. 
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Flexner, A. Universities, American, English, German. New York, 1930. 

Francke, K. German ideals of today. New York, 1907. 

Francke, K. The German spirit. New York, 1916. 

Goldsmith, M. L. Hindenburg, the man and the legend. New York, 1930. 

Gooch, G. P. Germany. New York, 1925. 

Guerber, H. Myths and legends of the Middle Ages. New York, 1896. 

Gumere, F. B. Germanic origins. London, 1892. 

Grove, George Sir. Dictionary of music and musicians. New York (no date). (Informative ar- 
ticles on German composers.) 

Hall, G. Founders of modern psychology. London and New York, 1912. 

Hall, G. The Wagnerian romances. New York, 1907. 

Haney, L. H. History of economic thought. Revised ed. New York, 1920. 

Hannover, E. and Rackham, B. Pottery and porcelain. Vol. III, European porcelain. London, 
1925. 

Haskin, C. H. The rise of universities. New York, 1923. 

Hazen, C. Fifty years of Europe. New York, 1919. 

Headlam, J. W. Bismarck, and the foundation of the German empire. New York, 1899. 

Henderson, E. F. A history of Germany in the Middle Ages. London and New York, 1894. 

Henry, M. Beyond the Rhine. Memories of art and life in Germany before the war. London, 1918. 

Hewett-Thayer, H. The modern German novel. Boston, 1924. 

Hewitt, Th. B. Paw Gerhardt as a hymn writer and his influence on English hymnody. New 
Haven, 1918. 

Hielscher, K. Picturesque Germany. New York, 1924. 

Hildebrand, K. German thought from the Seven Years’ War to Goethe's death. New York, 1880. 

Hindenburg, Paul von. Out of my life. London and New York, 1920. 

Hirst, M. E. Life of Friedrich List, the economist. London, 1909. 

Hitchcock, H. R. Jr. Modern architecture. New York, 1929. 

Hoover, C. B. Germany enters the third Keich. New York, 1933. 

Howard, E. D. Cause and extent of the recent industrial progress of Germany. Boston, 1907. 
(Part 2 very useful.) 

Howe, F. C. Socialized Germany. New York, 1916. 

Huckel, O. Richard Wagner. New York, 1914. 

Hussey, D. Mozart. New York, 1928. 

Julien, R. Die deutschen V olkstrachten zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts. Munich, 1912. (192 pp. 
250 illus.) 

Kiesel, K. and Thiele, E. Art and Germany. Bremen, 1928. (111 pp. 51 plates. Short articles. 
University travel department of No. German Lloyd.) 

King, W. Chronicles of three free cities: Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck. New York, 1914. 

Klenze, C. von. Main currents in the intellectual life of contemporary Germany. Stanford Uni- 
versity press, 1930. (Pamphlet 18 pp.) 

Kriiger, F. K. Government and politics of the German empire. New York, 1915. 

Kiihlmann, R. von. Thoughts on Germany. New York, 1932. 

Langsam, W. S. The world since 1914. New York, 1933. 

Laughlin, C. E. So you’re going to Germany and Austria? New York, 1930. 

Letts, M. A wayfarer in central Germany. London, 1931. 

Leuchs, F. A. H. The early German theatre in New York. New York, 1928. 

Ludwig, E. Goethe. New York, 1928. 

Ludwig, E. Kaiser Wilhelm IT. London and New York, 1927. 

Ludwig, E. Three titans. New York, 1930. (See Beethoven.) 

Luehr, E. The new German Republic. The Reich in transition. New York, 1929. 

Macgowan, K. Continental stagecraft. New York, 1922. (See Chapters 3-7, 9, 11-13.) 

Marriott, J. A. and Robertson, C. G. Evolution of Prussia. Oxford, 1915. 
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McAuley, M. E. Germany in war time. Chicago, 1917. 

McBride, R. M. Towns and peoples of modern Germany. New York, 1927. 

McGiffert, J. Martin Luther, the man and his work. New York, 1919. 

Murphy, J. Adolf Hitler. London, 1934. 

Newman, FE. J. S. Bach, by Albert Schweitzer. London, 1911. 

Newman, E. M. Seeing Germany. New York, 1930. (420 pp. 300 illus.) 

Nolle, A. H. The German drama on the St. Louis stage. Philadelphia, 1917 (University of Penn- 
sylvania dissertation). 

Olson, E. M. The German theatre in Chicago. In press. (From its beginnings to 1934.) 

Oswald, J. C. A history of printing. New York, London, 1928. 

Passing through Germany. 7th ed. Berlin, Terramare Office, 1930. 

Paterson, W. P. German culture. New York, 1915. 

Paulsen, F. German education (Tr. by T. Lorenz). New York, 1908. (From early times to the 
twentieth century.) 

Paulsen, F. The German universities. New York, 1906. 

Phillips, H. A. Meet the Germans. Philadelphia, 1929. 

Picturesque Germany. (Pamphlets obtainable through German Tourist Information Office.) 

Pinnow, H. A history of Germaiy (Tr. by J. P. Brailsford). New York, 1933. (The story of 
German culture as shown especially in architecture, painting, literature, and thought ade- 
quately told.) 

Post, C. R. History of European and American sculpture. From early Christian period to the 
present day. Cambridge, 1921. 2 vols. 

Puckett, H. Germany’s women go forward. New York, 1930. 

Rathenau, W. The new society. London, 1921. 

Regester, J. Albert Schweitzer. New York, 1931. 

Reinhold, P. Economic, financial, and political state of Germany. New Haven, 1928. 

Richard, E. History of German civilization. New York, 1911. 

Rolland, R. Musicians of today. New York, 1915. 

Rosengarten, J. G. The German soldier in the wars of the United States. Philadelphia, 1890. 

Sayler, O. M. Max Reinhardt and his theatre (with 57 illustrations). New York, 1926. 

Schnee, Heinrich. German colonization. London, 1926. 

Schurz, C. The reminiscences of Carl Schurz. New York, 1907. 

Schuster, G. N. The Germans: An inquiry and an estimate. New York, 1932. 

Sheffauer, H. G. The new vision in the German arts. New York, 1924. 

Sidgwick, A. Home life in Germany. New York and Chicago, 1908. 

Skal, Georg von. History of German immigration in the United States. New York, 1910. 

Smith, Thomas. The soul of Germany. A twelve year study of the people from within. 1902-1914. 
New York, 1915. 

Thomas, L. J. Count Luckner the sea devil. New York, 1927. 

Thomas C. Life and works of Goethe. New York, 1917. 

Thomas, C. Life and works of Schiller. New York, 1901. 

Thwing, C. The American and German university. New York, 1928. 

Wilkins, F. H. Early influence of German literature in America. New York, 1900. 

Witkowski, G. History of the German drama in the nineteenth century (Tr. by Hornig). New 
York, 1909. 

Wylie, I. A. R. The Germans. Indianapolis, 1911. 


Pictorial Materials 


“Die blauen Biicher,” obtainable from B. Westermann, New York City, contain these ex- 
cellent materials: 
1. Der stille Garten 
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2. Deutsche Burgen und feste Schlisser 

3. Deutsche Dome 

4. Grosse Biirgerbauten deutscher Vergangenheit 
5. Tore, Tiirme, Brunnen 


The following useful illustrated material is also supplied by B. Westermann: 


1. Seemanns farbige Kiinstlermappen 
2. Deutsche Volkskunst 
3. Velhagen und Klassings Kiinstlermonographien 








Reflections on Language Methodology 


WaLtTeER T. PHILLIPS 
State College, San Diego, California 


(Author’s summary.—All the methods of language teaching at various times in vogue have 
their desirable features; none is a complete solution to the problem. Beware of faddists. 
Formulate your own eclectic method. The attainable objectives. The elements of a good ecle- 
tic method for attaining these objectives.) 


HE more I read and reflect on the many different methods for foreign 

language learning, including the most recent, the “‘reading method,” 
the more convinced I become that they are all fads, and the more deter- 
mined I become to formulate my own eclectic method in the light of my 
experience and best judgment, regardless of the particular language fad of 
the moment. My principal objection to all the methods which have been 
advocated is that they stress one or two aspects of foreign language learning 
to the entire neglect of certain others of equal importance. I believe that 
each one of the methods has something essentially good in it, and I propose, 
for myself, to try to determine what these good features are and to mold 
them into an eclectic method which will satisfy me. 

The old ‘‘grammar-translation method” was not entirely the evil thing 
that modern writers on methodology would have one believe. The proof of 
this statement is that it still survives in most of our best contemporary 
textbooks. The grammar method attempted to organize and systematize 
our knowledge of language-phenomena, to bring order out of what seemed 
chaos. What would any of our modern textbooks be without this influence? 
The old grammar method presented grammar by the deductive procedure, 
the statement of a general rule followed by the application of this generality 
to specific examples. This deductive procedure was decried by supporters 
of the “direct method,” who advocated instead an inductive presentation. 
Still, lam not ready to cast aside entirely the deductive treatment of gram- 
mar. I find it to be a very desirable and time-saving procedure in many 
cases, and even a cursory examination of our most modern textbooks will 
support me in this conclusion. As for translation, it has by no means passed 
from the scene, despite its wholesale condemnation by adherents of other 
methods. Our most recent textbooks still have vocabularies which trans- 
late the meanings of words from and into the foreign language and I venture 
to say that this activity still forms a part of the classroom-procedure of the 
majority of our modern foreign language teachers. 

The “‘natural method”’ of Heness and Sauveur, which came as a violent 
revolt against the formalism and inflexibility of the grammar-translation 
method, greatly vivified modern foreign language methodology. But I am 
not willing to accept its excesses, its stressing of the aural and oral approach 
to language learning, with the complete neglect of other learning processes. 
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Gouin’s ‘‘psychological method”’ also had a decidedly beneficial in- 
fluence on foreign language teaching. Its demand for logical continuity of 
thought through its exercises or series did away with the disconnected, 
nonsensical sentences formulated to illustrate grammatical difficulties. It 
encouraged thinking in the foreign language. But its approach was likewise 
strictly an oral approach; it neglected other aspects of language learning 
which I consider important. 

Viétor’s “‘phonetic method” greatly influenced and improved the teach- 
ing of pronunciation, but it carried to excess the use of phonetic reading- 
texts, which slowed up the attaining of other objectives in favor of acquiring 
a correct pronunciation. The ‘‘reform-movement”’ in Germany with its 
counterpart in this country, the “direct method,” had a great deal in its 
favor. Its insistence upon a correct pronunciation with the aid of phonetics, 
its stressing of the oral work, its favoring of the inductive approach to 
grammar, its recognition of reading as the ultimate goal with oral work as 
a means to an end, its taking-over of good features of other methods, such 
as the series from the Gouin method, all mark it as a very intelligent ap- 
proach toward solving a problem. But I cannot accept its condemnation 
of translation; I cannot believe that the deductive presentation of grammar 
is always wrong; I cannot believe that because conversational control of a 
language is an aid to reading, the converse is not equally true, that reading 
is an aid to gaining conversational control of a language. 

Finally, I cannot accept in toto the ‘‘reading method.” I am heartily in 
accord with its recognition of reading as the most important language- 
objective. I believe that its stressing of extensive reading has greatly en- 
riched the reading experience of our language students. But I cannot accept 
its casting out of translation from and into the foreign language; I cannot 
countenance its too-early plunging of the student into reading before he is 
equipped with the tools wherewith to read; and I cannot accept some of 
the extravagant claims made for it by its over-enthusiastic advocates, who 
claim the reading method to be the best approach to conversation and who 
do not recognize the value of conversation as an approach to reading. 

What then is to be the attitude of the conscientious teacher harassed 
by the faddists who swing every few years from one extreme to the other 
in their claims for the particular method of the moment? I would say to 
these teachers, beware of the person who claims to have found the royal 
road to learning. Beware of extravagant claims regarding the virtues of 
any particular method. Try to make your teaching appeal to all the learn- 
ing faculties of your students. Do not trust that method which confines 
itself to one approach, whether that approach be through grammar, oral 
work, or reading. In the matter of teaching pronunciation, do not trust to 
blind imitation; master the phonetics of your language and attempt to 
correct common errors and teach a reasonably correct pronunciation from 
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the very start. In regard to grammar, insist upon a good functional know]l- 
edge of the essential constructions. Do not be satisfied with the slipshod 
recognition-knowledge of grammar of the “reading method.” In general, 
prefer the inductive method in teaching grammar, but if you find the de- 
ductive procedure a convenient short-cut, do not hesitate to use it merely 
because some over-enthusiastic proponent of some other method has con- 
demned it. 

In oral work, do not be swayed by the claim that the acquisition of a 
fluent speaking knowledge of a foreign language is an unattainable objec- 
tive. We all recognize that under the present conditions it is. But just as 
there is a “‘Basic English” of some eight hundred words which some people 
expect to see the international language of the future, there is a “basic” 
French, a “‘basic’’ Spanish, a ‘‘basic’? German, conversational control of 
which can be mastered by our students. Do not be swayed by those ad- 
vocates of the ‘“‘reading method”’ who claim that acquiring speaking con- 
trol of a language should be a purely imitative procedure based upon ex- 
tensive previous reading experience. Reading aids speaking: true; but 
speaking aids reading to an equal extent. I doubt if a very satisfactory 
reading knowledge of a language can ever be acquired without a certain 
conversational control of the language coming first. As for the so-called 
composition work, translation from English into the foreign language, it is 
a form of active control of the language. Do not disdain its aid. I believe 
that if a student can write grammatically correct and idiomatic sentences 
in a foreign language, he is that much better equipped to read and speak 
it correctly. In reading work, do not plunge your students unprepared into 
extensive reading in the third week, as some would have you do. Do not 
scorn translation from the foreign language into English; you can not 
eliminate translation from the miids of your pupils even if you do from 
the classroom. It is a valuable means of acquiring vocabulary to be used 
later in extensive reading. Have as your ultimate goal reading for content 
without translation; but remember that extensive reading can be done only 
after the student has acquired the tools to work with, in the form of a cer- 
tain knowledge of grammar-constructions and a certain usable vocabulary. 

I believe that great harm has been done in this country by over-enthusi- 
astic advocates of certain methods of language teaching. Every generation 
sees the advent of some language-teacher Messiah who would rally us be- 
hind his standard and lead us out of the follies of our past methods into 
the promised land where language learning will be easy. I am strongly 
suspicious of such persons. I have a fairly firm conviction that many other 
teachers feel as I do. Many teachers have confided to me personally their 
continued use of and faith in certain procedures frowned upon by the sup- 
porters of other methods. Many of our very recent textbooks prove the 
fact that these older procedures, such as the deductive treatment of gram- 
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mar and the translation from and into the foreign language, are still widely 
used. Their continued use does not necessarily preclude other valuable 
language-activities, such as oral drill, inductive teaching of grammar, con- 
versational practice, and extensive reading. My personal conclusion, after 
receiving into my classes over a period of several years students prepared 
under the greatest variety of methods, is that the student with the most 
varied language-experience is the one who has the most thorough and most 
satisfactory preparation. 
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“READING FOR IDEAS” 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


Professor Beardsley is to be heartily commended for his article in the 
October issue of the Journal, ‘‘Reading for Ideas.’”’ Many a teacher rebels 
against the tendency to present to college students reading material suit- 
able for children. 

While recognizing the importance of modern devices in teaching, espe- 
cially that of vocabulary-analysis, we should not be willing to degrade our 
subject to the mental level of the child or to allow it to become a mere 
tool, valuable as that often is. We hear a good deal today about the func- 
tioning of a language, the inculcation of skills, habits, and the like. All 
very well. But if this is attained, in the limited time at our disposal, at the 
expense of interest in the cultural content of the courses, what then happens 
to these skills and habits when the pedagogic pressure is removed and the 
language environment becomes, as is usually the case, unfavorable for their 
development? 

Let us by all means keep abreast of modern trends in methods and use 
them judiciously, but in our endeavor to make our subject “‘alive,” let us 
not kill it by overdoses of linguistic gymnastics and strained contemporane- 
ousness. We can be efficient in our field without precisely approaching 
Gabelentz’ ideal for the teacher of elementary language, “loquacious people 
of narrow mental horizon’’ (““Gesprichige Leute von engem Gedanken- 
kreise’’). In the long run, a story about how little Johnny flies around the 
world will prove less valuable and less interesting to any student worthy of 
the name than a classic like /mmensee. 

LAMBERT A. SHEARS 
Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 
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Conducted by E. F. ENGEL, Assistant Managing Editor 


AN OPEN DOOR 
E. F. ENGEL 


BEFORE leading Modern Language Journal readers to the open door re- 
ferred to in the title of this article a brief description of the foreground and 
pathway leading to this open door should be given in order to place it in 
its proper setting. It was the good fortune of the writer to be chosen by the 
Oberlaender Trust of Philadelphia as a member of a group of nine edu- 
cators to visit Germany during September and October, 1936, for the pur- 
pose of observing and studying the educational system of that country 
with particular reference to the teaching of modern languages. A year ago 
the writer had been appointed by the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers of America as a member of a committee which was to 
study and report on a plan to have educational broadcasts from foreign 
countries sent directly to colleges, universities and other groups which 
would be associated in a hook-up for such purpose. Professor W. S. Hendrix 
of Ohio State University is chairman of that committee. The possibilities 
of such a project could not but stimulate the imagination of modern foreign 
language teachers as well as of scholars and cultural groups in other fields 
of education. 

Upon receiving the appointment to the above-named commission it was 
but natural to connect with that trip an investigation of the radio plan in 
so far as it concerned Germany. A letter of credentials and suggestions from 
Chairman Hendrix opened the way for such an investigation. During our 
stay in Berlin, while visiting schools and having conferences with school- 
men and government officials, I was granted an interview with the Director 
of Programs for the German Broadcasting Company, Dr. Herbert 
Schroeder. Dr. Schroeder has been an exchange teacher in this country and 
is therefore more or less familiar with conditions here. He has a great vision 
of the service which the short-wave sending station through which his 
programs are being broadcast to foreign countries will render in establish- 
ing and extending contacts with emigrated Germans in all parts of the 
world, especially in the United States. His programs for North America 
are on the air every day from 4:50 to 10:45 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 
Printed copies of these programs for a month in advance are sent free to 
all who request them. One of the features of these programs the past 
summer was a course of lessons in beginning German which were broad- 
cast twice a week, printed copies of which were sent free. Dr. Schroeder in- 
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formed me that the station was receiving 5000 letters a month from North 
America, 80 per cent of which were from English-speaking listeners, com- 
menting on various features of the programs. As was to be expected, he 
was much interested in a plan for enlisting and scheduling German talent 
to broadcast directly to organized and associated groups in this country 
and commented upon the expanding possibilities of such a plan, in which 
the German Broadcasting Company would gladly cooperate. The proposal 
he made was that if a sufficient number of groups in this country would 
unite upon any given radio performance his company would agree to 
broadcast the same free of charge. For example, he said that if modern 
foreign language teachers here would like to listen-in to a classroom recita- 
tion in English or French, he would arrange to have it broadcast. I must 
confess that I could hardly believe my ears when I heard him make the 
offer, but there it stands to challenge our acceptance and our willingness to 
translate it into a new and inspiring phase of modern foreign language 
teaching. 


PERIPATETIC PROFESSORS 


WILLIs KNAPP JONES 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


MeptevAt scholars traveled from one university to another to study with 
different professors and broaden their viewpoint. More recently it has been 
the professors who go traveling. A phonetician from Spain may be teach- 
ing in Puerto Rico one term and in some heavily endowed university of 
Illinois or California the next. But nowadays even schools not so wealthy 
can give their students the advantages of contact with foreign countries. 
Tune in on a short-wave radio and your modern foreign language classes 
can listen to fluent native pronunciation of words they have struggled hard 
to enunciate. 

This article is not intended to evaluate the advantages of radio. Twenty- 
) five million sets now in use in the United States show we are radio-con- 
scious. The use of radio in our schools is well established. The Department 
of Commerce estimates that sixty thousand schools are equipped with radios 
and approximately ten million juveniles listen weekly to such network 
programs as the American School of the Air and the Damrosch Music Ap- 
preciation Hour. 
’ What I am trying to show is that it is not much more difficult to per- 
suade what we might call “peripatetic professors” to enter our modern 
foreign language classrooms, via radio. 

Recently at Miami University the Departments of Modern Languages 
established a ‘‘Listening Post”’ to discover when foreign programs are avail- 
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able. On the roof of the University’s oldest building a “Spiderweb” antenna 
picks up the signals. An RCA 8-tube set and a “Hallicrafter Supersky- 
rider” allow us to listen with either phone or loud-speaker. Also a port- 
able loud-speaker enables us to relay the programs to various classrooms. 

During the first four days it was in operation, we heard programs from 
twenty-six nations and all the continents. True, some were too faint to 
use with classes. Others were in English. But we gave several Spanish 
classes a chance to hear broadcasts from Cuba. We let a conversation class 
eavesdrop on an amateur in Santo Domingo conversing with a Colombian 
friend and on a Peruvian caballero flirting with a sevorita in Chile. We pro- 
vided a ninety-minute broadcast of Alarcén’s El sombrero de tres picos for 
two afternoon classes. During one evening Sigma Delta Pi, Spanish 
honorary fraternity, heard part of the broadcast of a Mexican football 
game, a concert from Venezuela, and an Ecuadorian station broadcasting 
music of the Andes Indians. 

All who heard the natives speaking Spanish (many for the first time) 
made the gratifying discovery that they could identify words and even 
sentences. Also they could verify, at first hand, what their teachers had 
told them about intonation and speed of pronunciation. — 

We further discovered that we could not always depend on hearing 
a program we wanted; but anyone at all acquainted with the science of 
radio can readily appreciate the reason. The shorter the radio wave (up to 
a certain point), the more easily it travels through the ether. Even the 
weaker stations can be heard at a great distance, provided conditions are 
right; but there’s the rub! Conditions are frequently not right. Static, 
which deafens listeners on the broadcast-band, does not greatly bother 
short-waves; but to counteract this advantage, atmosphere, amateur and 
code-stations, and even electric wires or passing automobiles have a way 
of smearing a short-wave program we want to hear. 

The cause of greatest difficulty is the curtain of atmosphere called the 
“Heaviside Layer’ that surrounds our globe. A short-wave starts into 
space at an angle determined by the kind of antenna and the length of 
wave. It travels until it hits and is reflected back by the Heaviside Layer. 
Since the altitude of this impervious curtain varies with the time of day 
and since the point at which the reflected signal returns to earth and the 
receiving sets depends on the height of the Heaviside Layer, we frequently 
find that stations come in at one period of the day and are inaudible at 
another, or that they fade out or build up in strength depending on changes 
in light conditions. Furthermore, engineers have discovered that the 
shorter wave-lengths of from ten to twenty-five meters, which travel well 
during daylight, fail to return to earth during darkness. Therefore, after 
sundown longer wave-lengths of from thirty-one to fifty meters are used. 
That explains why afternoon broadcasts from Europe come in on a shorter 
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wave-length than those of the morning. But all this need not trouble the 
receiving station. All a teacher of foreign languages has to know is at what 
hour and on what wave-length a station is on the air. 

For instance, while I am writing this, the powerful Buenos Aires sta- 
tion LRU is on the air from 7 a.m. to 4:50 p.m. COCX in Cuba begins at 
8 A.M. with news and announcements, and continues until late at night. 
COCH, COCO, and COCQ, all in Havana, provide interesting programs in 
Spanish during the daylight hours. XEXA, the station of the Secretaria 
de Educacién Publica in Mexico, broadcasts during school hours. HP5K 
in Panama is on the air at intervals during the day. But to make even a 
partial schedule would be impracticable, since many would change before 
this article gets into print. 

Daily papers and weekly radio-magazines provide information about 
many foreign stations, but it would pay anyone intending to do much 
listening for foreign stations to join the International Dx’ers Alliance, or at 
least send ten cents for a copy of their Globe Listener, published at Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. German students will find listed there any number of 
German stations on the air at all hours. French students are not so for- 
tunate. They will have only the bilingual announcements from Quebec, 
since the Pontoise stations near Paris are on limited time. However, the 
French Government promises new and powerful stations in the spring. 
Most fortunate of all are we who teach Spanish, since, regardless of our 
location in the United States, we can bring Cuban, Mexican, and occa- 
sionally South-American stations into our classrooms. 

Probably the uncertainty of reception has been one reason why our 
classes have not had more intimate contact, via radio, with foreign coun- 
tries. But foreign stations are increasing in power, and receiving sets are 
rapidly reaching that perfection which will make foreign broadcasts a 
regular part of modern foreign language teaching. And the time to begin 
listening is now. There will be failures. Programs will sometimes sound like 
alleycats wailing beside a boiler-factory in a thunderstorm. But there will 
be successes too, many of them. And when a broadcast from a foreign 
country is tuned in, the educational advantage of listening to the way na- 
tives speak and sing the language we are studying will be enormous. The 
pride of recognition, even though the matter heard be only an advertise- 
ment for yeast or safety-razors, will inspire the pupils to study harder in 
order to understand more words the next time a “peripatetic professor”’ is 
trapped in the loud-speaker. 

Every success, every program heard by the modern foreign language 
class, will increase its interest in the foreign country and foster that fellow- 
feeling which all of us who teach languages are trying to instil into our 
students. 
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NEWS BROADCASTS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES* 








Eastern Standard 


Frequency 

















Time Country (Megacycles) Language 
A.M. 

12:45 France 11.72 German 
4:15 France 11.88 French 
4:30 Germany 9.54 and 15.2 German 
7:00 Germany 15.2 and 17.76 German 
7:45 France 15.24 French 
8:15 Italy 11.81 Italian 
8:15 Holland a7 Netherlands 
9:00 Germany 15.2 and 9.56 Netherlands 
9:15 Italy 11.81 Japanese 

11:30 Italy 11.81 Italian 

11:30 China 7.97 Chinese 
P.M. 

12:15 Germany 11.77 and 15.11 German 

12:40 Italy 9.63 Arabic 

12:45 France 11.88 Arabic 
1:00 Italy 9.63 German 
1:30 France 11.88 French 
1:45 Italy 9.63 French 
2:30 Belgium 10.33 Flemish 
2:45 Belgium 10.33 French 
2:45 France 11.88 Italian 
3:00 France 11.88 French 
4:00 Germany 6.02; 11.77 and 15.2 German 
4:00 Austria 6.07 German 
5:40 France 11.88 Portuguese 
5:45 Germany 9.54 and 15.2 German 
6:20 Italy 9.63 Italian 
#539 France 11.72 French 
7:30 France 1.92 Spanish 
225 Germany 11.77 and 15.2 Spanish 
7:40 France 11.72 French 
9:00 Germany 11.77 and 15.2 German 
9:00 Spain 9.87 Spanish 

10:30 Germany 11.77 and 15.2 Spanish 

10:45 France B42 French 

11:30 France 13.42 Spanish 





* Courtesy of Oswald F. Schuette, National Press Building, Washington, D. C, 
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DAILY SHORT-WAVE NEWS BROADCASTS FROM 
EUROPE IN ENGLISH* 














Eastern Standard ; Frequency 

Time Country (Megacycles) 
A.M. 

2:00 Germany 9.56 and 15.2 
4:30 Germany 9.54 and 15.2 
4:45 England 9.51 and 15.18 
4:45 France 11.88 

7:00 France 15.24 

7:00 Germany 15.28 and 17.76 
8:00 England 17.79 and 21.47 
9:00 Germany 15.28 and 17.76 
9:00 Italy 11.81 
11:30 England 15.14 and 21.47 
11:30 China 7.97 

P.M. 

1:00 England 9.51; 11.75; 15.14 
1:20 Italy 9.63 

2:00 Germany 6.02; 11.77; 15.2 
2:30 France 11.88 

4:00 England 9.51; 14.75; 15.14 
4:00 Germany 11.77 and 15.11 
§:i5 Spain 9.87 

6:00 Italy 9.63 

6:30 Spain 9.87 

7:45 England 9.58; 11.73; 15.31 
8:00 France $1.92 

8:15 Germany 11.77 and 15.2 
9:00 Germany 15.2 and 17.76 
10:45 England 9.58 and 11.75 
11:20 France 14.72 











RADIO FRENCH COURSE AT OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


On OcToBER 12 Radio Station WOSU (Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio) began broad- 
casting a series of French lessons as a part of the Radio Junior College. These lessons, given 
under the auspices of the Romance Language Department of the Ohio State University and 
presented by Walter Meiden, Instructor in French in the Department, are broadcast every 
morning except Saturday from 10:30 to 11:00. The text for the course is a mimeographed 
booklet by the instructor entitled “‘La France géographique, historique et littéraire.’’ It is 
distributed free of charge to members of the radio class. 

The course itself, designated as ‘Review French,” aims to meet the needs of a large 
group of students who have had anywhere from a half-year of French in high school to several 
years in college. Its purpose is two-fold: to develop the student's linguistic ability and to give 
him a knowledge and appreciation of France and things French. The method used is that em- 
ployed in the classes at the University, namely, presentation of the language through the 
ear as well as through the eye. The three hundred students enroiled in the course keep in 
close contact with the instructor through questions by correspondence and through regular 
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examinations given every six weeks. These examinations test oral comprehension, grammar, 
reading, and knowledge concerning France. 

Experiments in conducting this type of French course two years ago, as well as the Spanish 
radio course broadcast by Demetrio Cabarga in alternate years, have proved quite successful. 
Members of the class range in age from eighteen to eighty and come from practically every 
walk of life. There is a predominance of housewives and of high-school graduates unable to 
go to college. In various cities in Ohio and surrounding states groups of students have or- 
ganized to meet in the morning and listen to the class as a group. The enthusiasm with which 
they greet this aural method of teaching languages seems to point out new possibilities in 
radio instruction. 





FRENCH ON THE RADIO—CONNECTICUT STATE 


THROUGH the courtesy of Station WTIC, 1040 KC, Hartford, Conn., the Foreign Lan- 
guage Department of the Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn., is broadcasting French 
pronunciation lessons every Friday, from 4:00 to 4:30. The lessons are in charge of Professor 
Arsine Croteau, who broadcasts directly from Storrs on the ultra-shortwave relay station of 
the College. Lesson-sheets are sent free of charge either singly to individuals or in bulk for 
distribution in French classes, circles, or groups of students of French. 








° Discussion e 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE INTEGRATION: EXTENDED 
REMARKS OF THE ST. LOUIS PANEL 
MEMBERS 


James B. THARP 
Assistant Managing Editor 
(Continued from the November number) 


Dean Henry LESTER Smita of Indiana University College of Education came to the 
Panel backed by the composite opinion of twenty Deans of Education to whom he had sent 
questionnaires. Since Schools of Education are usually charged with the preparation of teach- 
ers, their administrative officers must possess practical philosophies of the place of education 
in society. The present place of education contains foreign language study, and these twenty 
deans are keenly alive to the future needs of the schools. School administrators should read 
Dean Smith’s statement attentively. 


D. Dean Smitu—-The Place of Modern Foreign Language Study in an Integrated Secondary 
School Program 

Soon after I had been assigned to discuss this topic from the point of view of Schools of 
Education, it occurred to me that it might be of greater interest to this group if I were able 
to present not personal opinion alone but the consensus of opinion of Schools of Education in 
our leading universities. Consequently, I sent letters to the deans of a number of these schools, 
asking for an expression of their points of view and suggestions of topics that they would 
like to see emphasized in this discussion. The majority of those to whom letters were sent 
responded either directly or indirectly, and I must acknowledge my indebtedness to them for 
the general trend of my discussion today. 
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On many of the points which I shall discuss I have observed that there is almost universal 
agreement of opinion among these educators. Often experimental evidence was cited to support 
the arguments. On some topics, however, the suggestions are widely divergent. Such differ- 
ences in thought, as suggested by some of the replies, are no doubt often influenced by the 
nature of the constituency or locality which they serve. Usually this lack of agreement, how- 
ever, may be taken to indicate a need for more research and experimentation before the ques- 
tions can be answered with any great degree of assurance. 

It seems to be almost a universal opinion in Schools of Education that the study of mod- 
ern foreign languages does have a place in the integrated secondary-school program. There is 
considerable doubt, however, that all students will be able to profit sufficiently to justify the 
time and study which it is necessary to devote to a language. As a corollary to this point of 
view it is felt that all foreign language study should be elective except perhaps for those stu- 
dents who are pursuing classical, college preparatory, or scientific curricula. Usually, if the 
guidance program of the secondary school is efficient, pupils who choose either of these special 
curricula will find a need for a knowledge of one or more foreign languages in their future 
educational or professional activity; consequently they should be encouraged and perhaps 
required to study at least one additional] language in the high school. On the other hand, we 
cannot be absolutely certain that any capable student will never have any use for the knowl- 
edge of a foreign language regardless of what seems to be his future interest while he is yet in 
the secondary school. There are no doubt situations in nearly every vocation or profession in 
which the individual’s success might be greatly promoted if he were able to read or speak at 
least one other language. 

It is quite possible then that at least one modern foreign language should be offered in 
every high-school curriculum and that it should be solely the function of guidance to direct 
capable students who may have a definite use for the knowledge of foreign languages into such 
fields of educational activity. Necessarily those who are responsible for educational guidance 
must have a definite knowledge of the classes of students that will be most likely to have 
either a direct or an indirect use for the knowledge of one or more languages. Some of these 
classes are: first, those individuals who will need a speaking knowledge of a particular language 
in their everyday business or vocational activity; second, those who are pursuing any of the 
special curricula that I have mentioned before; third, those who are especially interested in 
an appreciation of art, music, literature, social customs, institutions, and points of view in 
modern foreign languages and their relation to civilization and to the institutions of our own 
country; and, fourth, those who are economically independent and wish to devote themselves 
to culture for culture’s sake. 

Several educational leaders also have voiced the opinion that students who cannot go to 
college might spend their time much more profitably in studying other things, especially the 
social and natural sciences and vocational work. This argument is based on the fact that there 
is already in the English language more material with which these students need to become 

acquainted than they will have time to read. The underlying theory is that if secondary educa- 
tion is to be the culmination of the individual’s school experience he should engage only in 
those educational activities which will be of the most immediate utilitarian value to him in- 
stead of being required or encouraged to study a foreign language. 

Another point of view, however, is that the study of modern foreign languages provides 
cultural advantages which cannot be obtained elsewhere by those students who are unable or 
who do not wish to go to college, that it enriches the curriculum for superior children, and that 
it contributes much to the attainment of the social objectives of education for all who are 
capable of pursuing the study successfully. This theory implies that not all students should be 
required to study a foreign language but that the core-curriculum in the integrated secondary- 
school program might well draw upon materials from foreign language publications and even 
upon translations. If reports on such materials are made in class or if they are used in the 
development of individual or group projects, all students will be able to secure many of the 
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socio-civic advantages of modern language study. Furthermore, those pupils who have studied 
a language as an elective and are able to read it in the original will find an immediate practical 
use for it in the integration of their own personalities. Thus modern foreign languages would 
have a very definite place in the integrated school curriculum, especially if we think of the 
perfectly integrated curriculum which is organized almost entirely from a functional point of 
view. 

There are several experiments with this type of program now being conducted in some of 
the schools accredited by the North Central Association. These experiments attempt to lay 
stress almost entirely on the functional aspects of education. The core-curriculum is usually 
based on the social studies: that is, it is devoted entirely to the development of projects which 
will aid greatly in the solution of the pupil’s problems and in the integration of his personality. 
There is also some experimentation being conducted with a core-curriculum of social studies 
and English. In addition to this one broad course, the student is usually allowed to choose one 
or two electives. If the pupil in the early part of his secondary-school work learns to read with 
comprehension a modern foreign language, it would be easily possible for him to make use of 
information gathered through this source in developing functional projects, which are his 
major school activities. 

Yet, since we are still in the experimental stage with regard to the completely integrated 
curriculum, we need to do a great deal more research and experimentation before we can ex- 
pect to arrive at anything like a universal agreement concerning the content which may be 
most useful in developing the functional aspects of secondary education. There are some at 
present who fail to see any place for modern foreign language study in an integrated secondary- 
school program; and there are others who, though they are less sympathetic toward such a 
program and are still thinking in terms of traditional subject-headings or fused courses, do 
find a place for the pursuit of language study by all pupils who graduate from high school. On 
the whole, however, it seems that those educators who are thinking of a degree of integration 
which retains the sealed compartments of the traditional curriculum see less place for modern 
language study than do those who are thinking in terms of complete integration. 

Some faculty members in Schools of Education, however, advocate that every student 
should be required for exploratory purposes to pursue either a general language course in the 
junior high school or at least one year of study in a modern foreign language during the early 
part of his senior high-school career. Such a procedure would give all students the benefit of 
understanding the nature of foreign languages and it might aid them in appreciating and 
understanding the English language and its relation to the languages of other countries. 
Furthermore, a pursuit of such an exploratory course would provide a basis for further study 
of a language by students who wish to continue, and it would serve as a reliable basis for the 
elimination of pupils who are not interested in or who are not capable of pursuing the study 
further. 

Perhaps actual experience with a subject is the most absolute criterion for use in predict- 
ing a student’s probable success in the study of it, and it would certainly be the most accurate 
basis for determining pupil interest; yet there are a few language-aptitude tests which no doubt 
are sufficiently reliable to enable us by their use to predict in advance the probable success of 
many students in regard to the study of modern foreign languages. It is possible that such 
tests may be more reliable for predicting the success of students who are submitted to the 
grammatical and analytical method of procedure than of those who are led by way of the read- 
ing and conversational routes. Regardless of what method is used, the belief seems to be com- 
mon that the elimination of individuals who are not interested or who are not capable of 
doing the work will do much toward enabling teachers to improve the courses and to make 
them valuable for those who are interested. 

It also seems to be almost a universal opinion within Schools of Education that the 
ability to read a modern foreign language should be the chief and first goal for the student. 
Some feel that the ability to read with understanding should be accompanied by the ability 
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to speak the language and perhaps by the opportunity to engage in written expression before 
the study has progressed very far. It is argued that psychologically learning to read and to 
speak must go together, and some educators even go so far as to recommend that the method 
used in teaching a modern foreign language in secondary schools should be almost identical 
with that used in teaching the child to learn to read his mother tongue. In general, the entire 
reaction seems to be diametrically opposed to the structural, analytical, and vocabulary 
method of attack and in favor of a direct, personal, and informal method. One educator ex- 
presses the belief of the majority when he says, “The approach through the grammar and 
philological aspects (of a language) is likely to be sterile and less productive of results than 
the direct method.” At least it seems to be the consensus of opinion that in the secondary 
school grammatical treatment should be reduced to the minimum and that that which is 
introduced should serve only as a tool and not as the end or goal to be attained in language 
study. It has been suggested even that it would be better to refrain from teaching a modern 
foreign language at all in the secondary school and perhaps in college unless it can be taught 
as a live language and not as a dead Janguage stressing translation. 

Another interesting point of view suggested is that the aim, content, and method of teach- 
ing modern foreign languages in the high schools should be determined by the social and eco- 
nomic status of the people and by the geographic location of the school. Some schools may be 
made up almost entirely of pupils coming from homes that are financially independent and in 
nearly every school there are some pupils who come from this type of home. Such students 
might well afford to study a language purely for the sake of culture and might profit at least 
equally satisfactorily by a considerably different content and method than would be desirable 
to use elsewhere. The majority of our schools are made up of a mixed society for whom a prac- 
tical rather than a theoretical mastery seems more desirable; that is, the student should 
develop the ability to read the language with understanding and perhaps to speak and to 
write it. Such an aim helps us to find a place for foreign language in the special curricula lead- 
ing to fields of activity in which such knowledge is a requirement or an absolute necessity. It 
also points to a place for foreign language in an integrated curriculum where the student may 
use his reading ability to supply an increased store of material which may function in integrat- 
ing the self so that he may more ably meet life’s problems. 

It also seems quite possible that languages which might prove to be of the most value 
on the Atlantic seaboard might not be of nearly so great a value on the Pacific. In the latter 
location perhaps a knowledge of Chinese, Japanese, or Russian might be of more value than 
French, German, or Italian. Spanish is no doubt of considerably more value in the southwest 
than it would be in the central or eastern states. Similarly, whether the student should be 
taught to speak and write the language might be determined to a large extent by the locality, 
for that factor alone might have a great influence on the uses which the student might find for 
the language both in and out of school. 

Another point worthy of our consideration is that educators who feel that foreign lan- 

guages have a place in developing the functional aspects of the integrated curriculum find that 
there is a dearth of available, interesting, simplified reading material that has to do with up- 
to-date events and everyday situations. Unless the content of a foreign language course is very 
interesting, the student will lay it aside and read something which is written in English instead. 
Furthermore, such content must be functional in solving the life-problems of the student; 
it must furnish him with ideas which will be very useful in developing the projects in which 
he is interested. Such a dearth of simplified material is a real handicap for those who attempt 
to teach by the reading and speaking method. Yet, a mastery of the ability to read a modern 
foreign language seems to be the most desirable goal, and it seems quite generally agreed that 
pupils need not learn to speak the language well and that probably a great deal less emphasis 
needs to be placed on written expression. 

There is, however, a lack of agreement within Schools of Education regarding the relative 
importance of the mastery of a language and the acquiring of an understanding and apprecia- 
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tion of the customs, literature, and institutions of the people. Nevertheless, it is quite generally 
agreed that the mere accumulation of credits within a language is insufficient and that the 
student should gain something useful, something of direct practical value, from the time and 
study expended. A mastery of the ability to read at least simple materials with appreciation 
and understanding is of paramount importance if the pursuit is to be of any great value in 
aiding the student to understand the customs, literature, and institutions of the people to 
whom the language is native. Otherwise, it no doubt would be a saving of time and effort on 
the part of the student to secure his information regarding the people from material written 
in English. The mastery of oral and written expression, however, would contribute very little 
to the understanding of a foreign civilization; consequently it is the consensus of opinion that 
an absolute mastery of these abilities would be directly valuable to very few students in the 
secondary school. 

In fact mere mastery even of the ability to read is not felt to be the chief value of language 
study; such an ability should merely be a means to an end rather tian the end itself of modern 
foreign language study. More emphasis should be placed on a knowledge of the literature, 
customs, and geography of the country and on the relation of its culture and institutions to 
our own. It even has been suggested by many educators that foreign languages in reality are 
social sciences, since they give information regarding the life, customs, institutions, civiliza- 
tion, and history of the countries. If we consider modern language study from this point of 
view, we find that when language and literature are combined there are many integrating pos- 
sibilities. Furthermore, a knowledge of the language and literature of a country, if accom- 
panied by appreciation, permits the student to live vicariously the experiences of the people 
of that country. He begins to feel an interest in and usually a kinship for them. Thus the study 
of the language and literature of a country may be valuable in promoting an altruistic and 
sympathetic attitude toward its people. Such an attitude toward the inhabitants of one land 
may also serve to broaden the student’s point of view to the extent that he will begin to feel 
and appreciate the importance of international good will and understanding. 

Modern foreign language study at least serves to orient the student to the physical and 
social world and to the intellectual achievements of the human race; it gives him an introduc- 
tion to the various fields of human endeavor. In this way languages serve as an aid in the trans- 
mission of our social heritage. In fact it is believed by some that the knowledge of an additional 
language is absolutely essential if the individual is to appreciate fully language in general as 
a basic element in human life and culture. He will learn better to appreciate our dependence 
upon languages as a medium through which we learn about art, music, literature, social cus- 
toms, institutions, and points of view in a modern foreign country as well as in his native land, 
and he will be able to see their relation to civilization as a whole. To the student who is already 
interested in one or more of these fields of activity such learning no doubt will serve to increase 
his appreciation of them. 

The teaching of a language for its effect upon the mother-tongue may be open to question. 
The result perhaps depends almost entirely upon the method of presentation and study. The 
knowledge of a foreign language may have a valuable influence in the improvement of the use 
of English; it may be made to contribute to grammatical correctness, to an increased and more 
accurate use of the English vocabulary, and to improvement in freedom and clarity of expres- 
sion. On the other hand, there is grave danger that experience with idiomatic phrases and with 
the inverted word-order found in many European languages may actually nullify any benefi- 
cial effects which the knowledge of a foreign language might have on English usage. It is quite 
possible that a little additional time spent in the study of English would bring about greater 
improvement in that respect. 

Yet, in commenting upon the effect of modern language study upon our mother-tongue, 
one educator suggested a very interesting point of view. He says that experience with a foreign 
language is a Cefinite aid to enunciation, for it makes a greater demand on the organs of speech 
than does English, especially calling into activity the tip of the tongue. If this is true and if 
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pupils are to derive such a benefit from the study of a language, it seems essential that they 
should spend some time in learning to speak the language correctly and efficiently. 

No doubt all of the values which may be derived from the study of foreign languages are 
dependent upon the method used in teaching them. It is appropriate then that we should con- 
sider the qualifications of a good modern foreign language teacher. In commenting upon this 
topic one educator presents what seems to be the consensus of opinion of Schools of Education 
when he says that the teacher should speak the language fluently; read it readily; understand 
its relationship to English; be well-informed on modern theories of teaching it; have enough 
“sumption” and vitality to make it live; and know geography, social conditions, and eco- 
nomics so that she can supplement the language course by incidental comments during class 
and by recommending reading material. In this way she can give all interested pupils a founda- 
tional view of the nation and period under study. 

The mere accumulation of college credits is not sufficient assurance that the individual 
will be able to teach efficiently. It has been suggested that, before certification, teachers of a 
language should be required to demonstrate an ability to read and speak the language with a 
high degree of proficiency and an extensive knowledge of its literature. Unless a teacher has 
such training she will not be able to make the language live, nor will she be able to motivate 
the pupil to make use of its materials in developing an integrated personality. Certainly the 
teacher must be master of the ability to read and speak the language, but that ability alone is 
not sufficient to make her a successful teacher of a modern foreign language in an integrated 
curriculum. It is the belief of many that time spent on language study under the direction of 
poor teachers might be spent more profitably in other activity. 

Generally Schools of Education hold that the teacher of a modern foreign language needs 
training not only in content and in an understanding of the culture, geography, and social 
and economic conditions of the people but also in an integration of her own personality and 
experience and in methods of presentation. If she is to teach language in an integrated cur- 
riculum, she must have a definite understanding of and a sympathetic attitude toward the 
organization of such a curriculum; and she should have a detailed knowledge of the many 
possibilities for the use of the language in the conducting of such a program. In her training 
there must be a proper balance between content and methods. Some educators feel that many 
liberal arts colleges have over-emphasized the importance of content to the neglect of the pro- 
fessional aspects of teacher-training and that many teachers’ colleges have reversed the empha- 
sis to too great an extreme. On the whole, it seems generally agreed by Schools of Education 
that neither practice is wholly desirable and that, instead, the two should be carefully har- 
monized. 

The many variations in point of view, however, indicate the need for extensive research 
to be conducted by secondary schools, language departments, and Schools of Education work- 
ing in close harmony before any absolute conclusions can be drawn. The perfectly integrated 
curriculum is still in its experimental stages and must be developed in detail and proved suc- 
cessful by competent corps of teachers before we can authoritatively assign any subject a 
definite place in it. No doubt there will be elements of content in every subject which will be 
useful in solving life problems for the pupil, and it will be the responsibility of language teach- 
ers to find that material in their own subjects. Perhaps also what will be most useful in inte- 
grating the personality of one child may not be as useful for another. 

It is very doubtful whether complete integration will be possible yet for some time because 
of the lack of integration in the training of a vast proportion of our teachers today. We must 
bear in mind that revolutionary changes cannot be effected over-night, so to speak. It will be 
necessary to continue secondary-school training along departmental lines in many of our 
schools for some time to come. Yet if we ever expect to approach our ideal we must strive con- 
tinually toward it. We must coordinate our activities the best that we possibly can under the 
present arrangement. If we aim toward the integrated curriculum, we must select from lan- 
guages as from every other subject those materials which will function in developing within 
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the student an integrated personality and in aiding him in solving the problems which he meets 
in life. Such a program in the traditional type of school organization will require that each 
teacher be thoroughly acquainted with the activities of every other teacher within the school. 
Otherwise there is almost certain to occur a great deal of needless and unintentional duplica- 
tion of effort. The success of this program, just as of every progressive school program, depends 
upon the training, cooperation, attitude, and careful planning of all of the teachers within a 
school system. Only by such united effort of teachers can we ever hope to integrate rather than 
disintegrate the life and personality of the student by means of an integrated secondary-school 
curriculum. 


DEAN WILLIAM F. Russe tt of Teachers College has had a unique experience, as he relates 
below, in the breadth of vision he has gained for education partly through the contribution of 
his contacts with several foreign languages. His statement is a personal testimonial of the 
results of motivation such as Miss Johnson is seeking above. 


E. DEAN WILLIAM F. Russett—Personal and Vocational Returns 


I am a member of this Panel because of my interest in foreign languages. As a boy I 
went to a progressive school and I was forced to study Latin, French, and German. As an 
adult I lived for a year in Russia and Bulgaria where I couldn’t understand the language about 
me. In later years I have put forth every effort to master French. I speak French with a dis- 
tinct American accent. I read French, hear and understand everything that goes on about me, 
and I am fascinated by it—fascinated by my little ability in the language, by a completely 
new world opened up to me in my knowledge of French culture. Although not a language 
teacher, I testify absolutely to what it is that you feel when you have studied a foreign lan- 
guage. It is one of the great pleasures of my life and also one of the most valuable in my voca- 
tion. 

I believe that for a person who has time to master a language it opens the gateway to 
one of the most pleasurable paths of life. I wish also to take a second point of view in connec- 
tion with this. I know a boy who was very inferior in all his high-school work, one with whom 
we could get no contact at all. After six weeks in Soviet Russia he came back with an over- 
powering interest in Russia and learned to read Russian. I also know of another boy, inferior 
in languages (one of my own sons) who through a tremendous interest in falconry, has taken 
up the study of French to get the French material and the study of Italian to get the Italian 
material on falconry. 

In the general program of Mr. Aikin’s experiment and in the integrated program of 
secondary schools, one of the great presents of life is through the foreign languages. We are 
going to try, by giving the child intellectual and educational experiences, to see what interests 
him and then to contact the things that interest him in life. For those who need an interest 
to haul them through, it should be their privilege, I think, to study foreign language at any 
point where they may ultimately desire to begin. To the boy or girl of intelligence, with enough 
financial background at home to make the adviser guess that the pupil is going to study 
through high school and on to college, I would require, or strongly urge, the study of foreign 
language from the very beginning. 


Mr. AIKIN, as chairman of the Panel, presented an exposition of the whole question of 
integration and the choice of materials for school programs. As the topic under discussion is 
really one of curriculum-construction, his statement, made from the position he now holds, is 
timely and pertinent. 


F, Mr. Arktn—Integration in the Schools 


It is obvious that in beginning the consideration of the topic “The Place of Foreign 
Language Study (both Ancient and Modern) in an Integrated Secondary-School Program” 
we should give some attention to the whole problem of integration. Someone will ask: What 
is an integrated program? No one knows the full answer, but we know that integration rep- 
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resents something that is important now in secondary education: a widespread and rapidly 
growing movement towards what we call, for want of a better name, “‘integration.’”’ Perhaps 
a better word is “orchestration,” as we think of high-school subjects, but as we think of the 
individual, we are quite sure that “integration” is the better word. 

We are seeking something that I think everyone interested in this movement would con- 
sider desirable, and that is that the student’s experience in school in the extra-curriculum 
activities and in the various subjects—that his whole experience—shall have some unity; that 
each part of it shall have some meaning in relation to other parts of his experience. It seems to 
many of us that we have ofttimes allowed to develop in the school organization barriers which 
separate teachers harmfully from each other, which separate subjects from each other, and 
which make it difficult for the process of integration to take place in the student’s mind and 
experience; that is, things that need not be there at all have come, and they keep out some of 
the things that seem to us most desirable. 

I am chairman of a commission which has to do with the development of new programs 
in secondary schools; that will be my excuse for referring to that project very briefly. As many 
of you know, thirty secondary schools have been set free by the colleges to arrange their work 
in any way they like, forgetting about units as we know them—their students no longer re- 
quired to present certain fifteen units for admission to college. The colleges have said to the 
schools: ‘‘You know these boys and girls better than we do; go ahead and do what you think 
best for them.” As the faculties of these thirty schools, located in different parts of the country, 
have attempted, each in its own way, to serve the needs of their boys and girls better, the 
question of the place of foreign languages in these programs is a very real and important 
issue. 

In almost all of these schools there is concern for integration, for better weaving together 
the experiences of the students, and I think, as I have observed the schools, that the chief con- 
cern on the part of those who are interested in this matter is that the student’s experience shall 
have meaning for him; that whatever he studies, whatever he does, it shall have just as much 
meaning for him as possible; that it shall seem very much worthwhile for him. Our schools are 
eager that each student shall cease to be a doer of tasks more or less meaningless, such as 
grades and credits, and that his own education shall have meaning for him in relation to some 
purpose. We have been interested in finding the relationship and helping him to see the con- 
nection between this activity and that activity among all his experiences, so that everything 
he does shall have added meaning and significance for him. If he can see that the facts learned, 
the attitudes developed, the understandings achieved in this field have definite relationship 
to this other field in which he is spending an hour a little later in the day, both fields will take 
on added importance and significance for him. 








° | Necrology ° 





Margaret B. Holz 


O* September 5, 1936 Professor Margaret B. Holz passed away at her summer home in 

Schlitters in the Austrian Tyrol. Miss Holz was the head of the Language Department 
at New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, to which she came in 1928 to carry on the 
work in language teaching which she had planned and started in the New York City public 
school system and as a member of the staff of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, an 
experimental school. 
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Miss Holz had a rare personality; her enthusiasm, her perseverance and integrity, above 
all, her wide sympathies and human understanding, will never be forgotten by anyone who 
came in contact with her. 

Out of her understanding of human nature and her ability to take a broad view of educa- 
tional problems grew her plan for student exchange. The Montclair Student Exchange started 
in 1929 to offer to some of the students of the Montclair State Teachers College the opportu- 
nity of studying abroad for a year in some foreign teachers college or university at a nominal 
cost. Aside from the opportunity for scholarly language achievement that cannot be equalled 
by ordinary classroom work in college, this year of study gives the students an outlook on life, 
asympathetic attitude toward the problems of other people, an understanding of world citizen- 
ship, in fact a life-experience that is bound to make them better teachers of foreign languages 
for Americans. 

In appreciation of professional help granted Montclair students by foreign countries, 
students from these countries have been invited as guests for a year of study at the Montclair 
State Teachers College. In the last seven years eighty-eight students from the College have 
spent a year of study in colleges and universities of Austria, France, Germany, Mexico, Spain, 
and Switzerland and twenty-three students have come from those countries to Montclair. 

The Foreign Exchange League is an outcome of the foreign exchange movement. All the 
students referred to above have been organized into a League whose purpose is to further 
international understanding through the teaching of its members. To honor the memory of 
Professor Holz as the originator of the foreign exchange movement and the founder of the 
Foreign Exchange League, its members are creating a memorial scholarship fund* to send one 
student abroad every year. 

TERESA DE EscORIAZA 


* Contributions to the subscription opened by the Foreign Exchange League for the 
Margaret Holz Memorial Fund may be sent to its president: Mrs. Charles Sherman, First 
Avenue, Little Falls, N.J. 








¢ Meetings of Associations « 





NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS (WESTERN ZONE) 


Approximately two hundred modern foreign language teachers of the Western New York 
Zone met at the Hutchinson High School in Buffalo on October 30, 1936. 

At the morning session, Mr. Roy E. Mosher, State Supervisor of Modern Languages, 
gave many helpful suggestions, based on his observations during the past year. Among his 
recommendations were: 

1. Encourage pupils to pronounce with confidence. Chorus drill is effective. 

2. Selective teaching of grammar. Avoid unusual forms. 

3. More use of the foreign language in class, both by the teacher and by the pupil. The 

benefits are mutual. 

4. Minimum of translation into English. 

5. More reading (including supplementary reading). 

6. More attention to “realia” and “civilization.”’ Pupil should know about the history 
(including current events), geography, art, literature, music and science of the coun- 
try whose language he is studying. 

A round-table discussion followed Mr. Mosher’s informal address. 
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The afternoon session was featured by an address by Professor F. W. Kaufman, Head of 
the German Department of Oberlin College, who spoke on ‘‘The Interpretation of Reading 
Texts: Principles and Methods.” Professor Kaufman urged teachers to find ways to present 
a foreign language as an expression of life’s experiences. He gave detailed explanations of ex- 
periments in dramatization which have proved successful at Oberlin. This type of work caused 
greater interest on the part of the student, and improved his knowledge of the foreign lan- 
guage. It is Professor Kaufman’s belief that modern language teachers must make a foreign 
language a vital experience. 

The secretary was instructed to communicate with other Zone Chairmen in the state, 
in an effort to formulate a plan whereby the New York State Federation might become more 
representative of the modern foreign language teachers of the entire state. 

Dr. Louis A. Pingitore, Head of the French Department at Canisius College, Buffalo, 
was unanimously chosen as Chairman of the group for a three-year term. Mr. Ferdinand F. 
DiBartolo, Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, President of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, was unanimously selected as the New York State representative on the 
Executive Committee of the National Federation, his term to expire in 1940. 

Francis M. SWEET 
Secretary-Treasurer 
South Park High School, 
Buffalo, New York 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


The annual meeting will be held, in conjunction with the meetings of the Modern 
Language Association of America, on December 31, 1936, at the John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The following tentative program has been arranged: Thursday, December 
31, 1936, 2:00 p.m. Speakers: Edmond A. Meéras, College of the City of New York, and head 
of the Romance Language Department, Townsend Harris High School; Hugo Giduz, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Anthony Constans, Birmingham Southern College. Banquet, 
6:30 p.m. Greeting by President Lilly Lindquist. Speakers: F. Baldensperger, Visiting Pro- 
fessor at Harvard University; Marcel Moraud, Rice Institute. 

Full details may be obtained from the secretary, Professor James B. Tharp, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


The Association will meet at the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, on December 
28, 1936, with the following program: Morning session (10 a.m.): “‘The Virtue of the Intellec- 
tual Appeal,” Allen W. Porterfield, West Virginia University; “Making our Schools Language- 
Conscious,” John F. Ringwald, Valley Stream Central High School, New York; “Creating 
Interest in the Study of German,”’ Jane D. Goodloe, Goucher College; ‘“‘Creative Teaching,” 
Ernst Jockers, University of Pennsylvania. Luncheon will be served at 12:30. 

Afternoon session (2:30 p.m.): “The First Vital Week of Beginning German,” Paul R. 
Pope, Cornell University; “Dramatics in the German Club,’’ Harold Lenz, New York Uni- 
versity; “Der Deutschlehrer und die Volkskunde,”’ E. P. Appelt, University of Rochester; 
“Briefwechsel mit deutschen Studenten,’’ H. G. Dirks, Duquesne University. 5:00 p.m. Busi- 
ness session. Dinner will be served at 7:00 P.M. 

Evening Session (8:30 p.M.): ““President’s Address,’ Theodore Huebener, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York. 

Further information may be obtained from the secretary, Professor Edward F. Hauch, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The annual meeting will be held at the Richmond Hotel on December 31, 1936, immedi- 
ately following the pranzo italiano, which is scheduled for one o’clock. 

Further information concerning the meeting may be obtained from the secretary, Profes- 
sor Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


The annual meeting will be held in Durham and Chapel Hill, N. C., following the meeting 
of the Modern Language Association of America in Richmond. On January 1st the group will 
meet at Duke University, Durham, and on January 2nd at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

Among the speakers tentatively announced are N. B. Adams, L. Avilés Pérez, M. G. 
Brown, M. A. Cilley, A. Coester, P. H. Cummings, W. L. Fichter, J. M. Gallardo, F. Hayes, 
J. de Osma, J. Palomo Roberto, E. B. Place, D. R. Ratcliff, Dorothy Schons, L. A. Wilkins, 
and R. E. McNicoll. The complete program will be published in the December issue of 
Hispania. 








° Notes and News ° 





Max Levine, for many years secretary-treasurer of the New England Modern Language 
Association, has been promoted to the headship of the Department of French at the Public 
Latin School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


ALEXANDER D. Grpson, for seven years a teacher in the Horace Mann School for Boys in 
New York City, has been appointed a member of the French Department at the William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANLEY MartTIN, formerly Assistant Professor of Romance Languages at De Pauw Univer- 
sity and more recently Managing Editor of the Connecticut section of the American Guide, is 
now connected with the Editorial Department of D. C. Heath and Company in Boston. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE has issued its announcement of arrangements for the fifteenth 
years of its Foreign Study Group in France (the Junior Year Abroad). Devaluation of the 
French franc has made possible a reduction of the minimum fee for the year to approximately 
$1300, and a number of $300 scholarships are offered. Further information may be obtained 
from Professor George E. Brinton, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


PROFESSOR CAMILLO P. MERLINO, secretary-treasurer of the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian, can supply copies of the special edition of Jtalica published in June, 1935 in honor 
of Professor Charles H. Grandgent. The price is $1.00. Professor Merlino should be addressed 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


AT a meeting of the Superintendents and Principals of Section Four, State of Nebraska, held 
at Kearney, Neb., on October 30, 1936 a resolution was passed requesting modification of the 
entrance requirements of the University of Nebraska as follows: ‘1. Lower the nine academic 
unit requirements to six academic units. 2. Withdraw the foreign language and mathematics 
requirements except as either one is a definite prerequisite for required advanced work in the 
University.” 


Ture interesting and useful pamphlets recently made available are: “Why Study French?”, 
by M. S. Pargment, 6 pages, distributed without charge by Henry Holt and Company, 257 
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Fourth Avenue, New York City; ‘““Why Study German?”’, a collection of opinions of promi- 
nent men and women, 15 pages, distributed by the Association of Teachers of German of 
New York and Vicinity; and ‘““Why Spanish?”’, a “catechism for teachers” issued by the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 39 pages, 
price ten cents, available from the chairman of the committee, 800 East Gunhill Road, New 
York City. The Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C., has also issued an 8-page pamphlet under the title “What Representative Americans 
Think of the Study of Spanish.” 


“MARCH OF EpucATION,” the news-letter of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
in its November issue points out over the signature of Dr. John W. Studebaker, Commissioner 
of Education, the tremendous increase in student-enrollments since 1920. Secondary schools 
have this year 6,395,000 pupils as against 2,413,309 in 1920—a gain of 164.9 per cent; college 
enrollments are estimated for this year at 1,179,000 as against 597,857 in 1920—a gain of 
97.2 per cent. In 1920 311,266 students were graduated from high school; in 1934, 914,853— 
an increase of 193 per cent. College graduates in 1920 numbered 48,622; in 1934, 137,845 were 
graduated—an increase of 183.5 per cent. 

THE INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION (IALA) has issued a 28-page pamph- 
let entitled “A Plan for Obtaining Agreement on an Auxiliary World-Language.” Copies are 
available from the office of the Association at 415 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Four members of the class of 1911, Harvard College, were elected honorary members of Phi 
Beta Kappa by the Harvard Chapter on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
graduation last June. They are: Conrad Potter Aiken, poet and Pulitzer prize-winner; Dr. 
Alan Gregg, Director of Medical Sciences for the Rockefeller Foundation; Frank Clifford 
Whitmore, Dean of the School of Chemistry, Pennsylvania State College; and Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Dean of Columbian College, George Washington University, and Managing Editor of 
the Modern Language Journal. 


AT a recent “panel discussion” in one of our great universities several speakers aired their 
views on “creative education,” solemnly or otherwise. One speaker got up to remark: “I have 
discovered that if you have pupils of greater ability, you will get better results”; and the walls 
of the university (it is averred) rocked with this momentous announcement. Someone sug- 
gested that the speaker would have been much better advised had he said something like this: 
“Tf the correlation of intrinsic competency to actual numerical representation is definitely high, 
then the thoroughly objective conclusion may inexpugnably be reached that the scholastic 
derivations and outgrowths will attain a pattern of unified superiority.’’ No one would have 
known what he was talking about, and he would thereafter have been regarded with awe as 
a pedagogical pundit.—From Word Study (published by G. & C. Merriam Company), Sep- 
tember, 1936. 


“... If I were telling you, then, what kind of training to get in order to be a Dean of Men, 
I would say some of these things which I have been through have been of the greatest help to 
me. I can’t say I have been helped by any subject I have ever taken in college. Maybe I have 
been unconsciously helped. I don’t know what I would have you study. I never had any psy- 
chiatry, or psychology. I had “mental science,” 1 think, by somebody named Porter; I know 
it didn’t do me any damage, and I doubt if it did me any good. I had some sociology; that is 
quite harmless, I am sure. I would say to you, as far as I, myself, am concerned, I got more 
discipline, more training, from foreign languages than any other subject.” . . . The late Dean 
Thomas Arkle Clark, University of Illinois, quoted in “Report of the Committee on Prepara- 
tion for Work as a Dean of Men,” in Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men, Philadelphia, 1936. 
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GRANTS IN AID OF RESEARCH 


THE AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF LEARNED SOcIETIES is able to offer a limited number of small 
grants, ordinarily not exceeding $300, to individual scholars to assist them in carrying on 
definite projects of research, already commenced, in the humanistic sciences: philosophy, 
philology, literature and linguistics, art and musicology, archaeology, and cultural and in- 
tellectual history. Applicants must possess the doctorate or its equivalent, must be citizens 
or permanent residents of the United States or Canada, and must be in personal need of the 
assistance for which they apply and unable to secure it from other sources. Grants are not 
awarded for the fulfillment of requirements for any academic degree. Applications must be 
made in duplicate on special forms which will be supplied on request, and must be filed before 
January 15, 1937. For further information and for application forms, address the Secretary 
for Fellowships and Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP LEAGUE was formed several years ago for the purpose of 
promoting better understanding among the youth of all nations through the world-wide corre- 
spondence plan. Students between the ages of twelve and twenty-five in sixty different coun- 
tries are now carrying on regular exchange of personal letters through the League. English 
is the common language. Teachers throughout the country have found this plan a great stimu- 
lator of interest in the world at large and see this interest reflected in the work of their students 
in a host of related fields. Write to Miss Edna MacDonough, Executive Secretary, Interna- 
tional Friendship League, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, for full details. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE SCHOOL PROJECT 


Tue desirability of improving and, if possible, simplifying the approach to the Chinese lan- 
guage, has been suggested by many American scholars interested in the development of aca- 
demic disciplines other than Sinology. Interest in Chinese as a language-tool in a variety of 
fields of research has been growing as scholars have become aware of the wealth of information 
at present hidden away in the ideographs. The fact that in the last three years some eighty- 
nine colleges and universities, which never before offered work on Oriental countries, have 
added one or more new courses on Far Eastern subjects, is excellent evidence that there is a 
substantial growth of interest in Oriental studies. 

The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations (129 East 52d Street, New 
York City) is undertaking therefore a thorough investigation of the possibilities of making 
some improvements in the teaching of Chinese, and is conducting such experiments with ma- 
terials and methods as may seem feasible. The painstaking work of the scholars who have laid 
the foundation for Chinese studies is the basis for this present project. The object of the 
American Council in this undertaking is twofold. The first objective is the preparation of the 
new teaching materials which are definitely needed, and the adaptation of existing texts. This 
represents an elaboration and an extension of work already started by scholars in Chinese. 
These new materials will be thoroughly tested in the classroom and submitted to rigorous 
criticism before final publication. The second objective is to provide an opportunity for learning 
Chinese for those students and teachers who are unable during the academic year to devote the 
time required in the regular university courses. The testing of the materials and the instruction 
of beginning students will be accomplished at a Summer Language Seminar to be held in 1937, 
where an intensive concentrated course will be offered, following the method used so success- 
fully in Russian Language Seminars at Harvard and Columbia Universities in recent summer 
terms. 
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In order to accomplish these two complementary purposes, the suggestions, advice, and 
interest of all teachers and students of Chinese will be needed. Progress reports will be issued 
from time to time, giving detailed information about the type of study materials in prepara- 
tion, and about the plans for the Language Seminar. As a first step in the organization of the 
whole project, a bulletin will be issued, making available full information about the facilities 
for Chinese language study in America. This should be of considerable use to those beginning 
students whose specialty is some field other than Chinese, but whose work demands that they 
be informed about the resources for study in Sinology. 

The guiding principle in the preparation of the new pedagogical material will be the 
acknowledged need for more extensive practice-reading books, suited to the vocabulary of the 
beginning student. In regard to the Language Seminar it should be plainly understood that 
its object is not primarily to produce Sinologists in a few weeks of study, no matter how in- 
tensive these may be. It is hoped, however, that by concentrating into a short period the in- 
troductory work usually spread out over the first academic year, the student may appreciably 
shorten the time needed for mastering the language. After the eight or ten-week summer ses- 
sion, much independent practice in reading will of course be required before the student can 
hope for the mastery that will enable him to read contemporary Chinese journals, newspapers 
and research reports. By no means negligible is a by-product expected of the Language 
Seminar—an increased interest in Chinese as a modern language, which may conceivably be 
acquired by a western scholar without too lavish an investment of time. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE SUMMER SCHOOL IN PORTUGAL 


Tue UNIVERSIDADE DE CofmBra, Portugal, has for twelve summers dedicated its efforts to 
modern languages: Portuguese, Spanish, French, Italian, English and German. Last summer 
students from thirteen countries attended, and several foreign professors. It was a true lin- 
guistic center for six weeks, July 20 to August 30, 1936. 

The picturesque location and classic atmosphere are quite in keeping with the prestige 
which the Universidade de Cofmbra has enjoved for six and a half centuries. It is splendidly 
equipped for language work: each department has a special library and pleasant reading room; 
the Biblioteca Geral contains five hundred thousand volumes and fifteen hundred current 
magazines; and there is a good phonetics laboratory under the direction of Dr. Armando de 
Lacerda. In addition to classes, there were lectures on art, history, poetry and music. Dr. 
Vergilio Correia, the archeologist, took the summer group to his Roman excavations, and to 
several other places of historical and artistic interest; Coimbra is richly endowed with art of 
the various epochs. The weekly excursions organized by the director of the summer session 
Dr. J. da Providencia Costa, were of cultural value and most enjoyable. Both time and talent 
were given generously by the faculty of the Universidade de Coimbra: D. Eugenio de Castro, 
D. Vergilio Correia, Dr. Providencia Costa, Dr. Ferrand de Almeida, D. Armando de Lacerda, 
D. Paulo Quintela; also by the visiting staff: Dr. Hans Thiele and Dr. H. Flasche of Germany; 
Professors Melissa A. Cilley and J. de Siqueira Coutinho of the United States; Dr. Eugenio 
de Almuzara of Spain; Professor M. de Jong of Holland; and Dr. Levrault and Mme. Petit 
of France. 

Professor Cilley, the American representative of the School, is a member of the staff of 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia. 


COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Tae TWELFTH SEMINAR IN Mexico will be held next July, and will, as usual, be led by a dis- 
tinguished group of authorities on Pan American affairs, including Herbert J. Spinden, René 
d’Harnoncourt, Chester Lloyd Jones and Charles A. Thomson, as well as by prominent Mexi- 
cans. As a part of that Seminar there will be held the First Festival of Pan American Chamber 
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Music, sponsored by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge and directed by Carlos Chavez. In addition, 
the Committee is conducting in January and February a two weeks’ Seminar in Guatemala, 
with a program organized along the familiar lines of the Seminar in Mexico. The Committee 
also announced for February a Mid-Winter Institute in Mexico, with a program of lectures, 
round tables and field trips. Membership in these Seminars and Institutes is open to men and 
women concerned for the increase of inter-American understanding. Applications and requests 
for information may be addressed to Hubert Herring, Director, Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








e Personalia 





Brown University (Providence, R. I.) 

New Appointment: Raymond P. Maronpot, formerly Head of the Department of Modern 
Languages at the B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass., has been appointed an 
Extension Lecturer in Modern Language Methodology. 

Promotion: L. P. G. Peckham from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French. 


College of the City of New York (New York City) 

Promotions: Effective September 1, 1935: H. A. Holmes, from Assistant Professor to 
Associate Professor in the Department of Romance Languages. René Vaillant, from Assistant 
Professor to Associate Professor in the Department of Romance Languages. Effective January 
1, 1936: Wm. E. Knickerbocker, from Associate Professor to Professor in the Department of 
Romance Languages, B. J. Olli, from Instructor to Assistant Professor in the Department of 
German. E. H. Polinger, from Instructor to Assistant Professor in the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages. Ephraim Cross, from Instructor to Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Romance Languages. Seymour Travers, from Tutor to Instructor in the Department of 
Romance Languages. R. E. Schneider, from Tutor to Instructor in the Department of Romance 
Languages. E. J. Hofiman, from Tutor to Instructor in the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages. Frederick Sethur, from Tutor to Instructor in the Department of German. Effective 
January 1, 1937: Maxime L. Bergeron, from Associate Professor to Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. Alfredo Elfas, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor 
in the Department of Romance Languages. Alfred Iacuzzi, from Assistant Professor to Asso- 
ciate Professor in the Department of Romance Languages. Francis L. Rougier, from Instructor 
to Assistant Professor in the Department of Romance Languages. Bernard Levy, from In- 
structor to Assistant Professor in the Department of Romance Languages. R. A. Becerra, 
from Tutor to instructor in the Department of Romance Languages. W. E. Colford, from 
Tutor to Instructor in the Department of Romance Languages. O. M. Lebel, from Tutor to 
Instructor in the Department of Romance Languages. Federico Rico y Fraga, from Tutor to 
Instructor in the Department of Romance Languages. Nathan Susskind, from Tutor to In- 
structor in the Department of German. J. F. Sullivan, from Tutor to Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of German. 


Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.) 

New Appointment: George E. Diller, Instructor in French (formerly Instructor at Prince- 
ton University and Rutgers University. 
Hunter College of the City of New York (New York City) 

Promotion: Dr. Vittorio F. Ceroni from Instructor to Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 
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Retirement: Miss Charlotte L. Friess, Assistant Professor, Department of German. 

Resignation: Mr. Yves-Marie Berthelot, Instructor, Department of Romance Languages. 

Expiration of Appointments: Miss Johanna M. Goetze, Tutor, Department of German 
(Miss Goetze is now serving on temporary assignment). Dr. Roland A. Lebel, Lecturer, De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: Elsie E. Pell, Lecturer, Department of Romance Languages. Rose 
T. Clough, Tutor, Department of Romance Languages. Ruth Lichtenstein, Tutor, Depart- 
ment of German. Sophie A. Strauss, Fellow, Department of German. 


Middlebury College (Middlebury, V1.) 

Leave of absence: Professor Werner Neuse of the German Department on leave for the 

first semester of the academic year. 

New Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair, N. J.) 
Appointments: Dr. Johannes F. Klein and Mr. Max Zimpel as Instructors in German. 
Death: Dr. Margaret B. Holz, during the summer of 1936. 

Ohio University (Athens, Ohio) 

Leave of absence: Eugen H. Mueller, Instructor in German (to study for one year at the 
University of Minnesota, from which he holds the M.A. degree). 

Mississippi State College (State College, Miss.) 

New Appointments: H. Wynn Rickey, Professor of Modern Languages (formerly Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, Louisiana College). Edmund L. King, Instructor in German 
and Spanish. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College (Lynchburg, Va.) 

Leave of absence: Professor Elsie Helmrich, of the Department of German, on sabbatical 
leave for 1936-37 (in Germany). 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.) 


New Appointment: Martin Sommerfeld, Professor of German. 


Southwestern College (Memphis, Tenn.) 

Resignation: Jared Wenger (to be instructor in Romance Languages at Princeton Uni- 
versity). 

New Appointment: Marion E. Porter, Instructor in Romance Languages. 


University of Arizona (Tucson, Ariz.) 


Promotion: N. J. Tremblay to Associate Professor of French. 


University of Colorado (Boulder, Colo.) 


Promotion: Stuart Cuthbertson, from Associate Professor and Acting Head to Professor 
and Head of the Department of Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: Miss Dorothy Heironimus, Half-time Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages. Miss Opal Wjsleta Nuss, Half-time Instructor in Romance Languages. 


University of Minnesota (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Promotions: Emilio LeFort, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. Emmert M. Brackney, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

Resignation: Carlos V. Arjona, Associate Professor of Romance Languages (because of ill 
health). 

New Appointments: Doris K. Arjona, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. Way- 
land D. Hand, Instructor in German (formerly Assistant at University of Utah and University 
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of Chicago). Hubert J. Meessen, Instructor in German (formerly Instructor at Grinnell Col- 
lege). Donald F. Munro, Instructor in German (formerly Instructor at University of Illinois 
and Wentworth Military Academy). 


University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.) 

Promotions: Charles Dean Cool, from Associate Professor to Professor of Spanish. 
Eduardo Neale-Silva, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Spanish. Dwight L. Bolinger, 
from Assistant to Instructor in Spanish. Robert M. Duncan from Assistant to Instructor in 
Spanish. 

Leave of absence: Professor Joaquin Ortega, Chairman of the Department of Spanish 
and Portuguese, on leave for the year 1936-37. Professor A. G. Solalinde Acting Chairman 
during his absence. 

New Appointments: Jon R. Ashton, Dorothy Donald, Donald Fogelquist, John H. Ham- 
mond, Pauline M. Marshall and Herbert A. Van Scoy, as teaching assistants in Spanish. 
Robert T. Parrish and Joseph Sanchez as research assistants in Spanish. Charles A. Newcomer 
as Department fellow. 

Resignation: Isabel Winslow, Assistant in Spanish. Ruth Garwood, Assistant in Spanish 
(to become Assistant Professor of Spanish, pro. tem., Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIl.). 


Wayne University (Detroit, Michigan) 
New Appointment: H. A. Basilius, formerly of University of Chicago, Chairman of the 
Department of German. 








° Reviews ° 








VitToRINI, Domenico, The Drama of Luigi Pirandello. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Cloth. Frontispiece. 351 pp. Price, 
$3.00. 


Pirandello’s plays are a challenge to any critic and Professor Vittorini has undertaken to 
study them without perhaps realizing how difficult and exacting would be his task, and that 
sympathy and enthusiasm for what is human in their author and a rather biased interpreta- 
tion of the plays would hardly suffice to satisfy his readers. The introductory material to the 
book, as other reviewers have already pointed out, is inadequate both as concerns Italian 
and European drama. Although often referring to Pirandello’s ‘unadulterated art,” Professor 
Vittorini nowhere discusses the dramatic technique of the author, to which much of his fame 
is due. After a chapter on Pirandello’s life, in which certain tragic events are dwelt on almost 
to the exclusion of literary friendships and influences, there follows a chapter on Pirandello’s 
philosophy of life, which, while presenting the many facets of his thought with which readers 
are already familiar, fails to integrate and relate them to each other. It would have been ex- 
tremely valuable to have had in connection with these plays an evaluation of Pirandellian 
criticism, instead of a few chance shots at Tilgher and Siciliano. It is also regrettable that the 
bibliography should be so narrowly limited to criticism in English. A selected list of the best 
critical works, regardless of the language in which they were written, would have proved more 
useful even to the general reader. 

Besides these /acunae there is a general air of inaccuracy about the book which is discon- 
certing. This is due in part to the author’s tendency to choose his words sometimes for sound 
rather than meaning. It is a little difficult to take seriously a writer who delights in such 
phrases as “floating on the fleecy clouds of the irrational”; “childhood is one of the fresh and 
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fragrant flowers.”’; ‘‘Pirandello’s ideas of art and life pass over the play like luminous beams 
moving in the night, but the sad plight of Tuda is never obscured before us.”” More serious, 
however, is the careless use of terms and such unwisely sweeping statements as “‘the historical 
theme assigned to drama did not blossom into significant works” in the nineteenth century 
(p. 7); or that in Dante’s day “poetry was still outside the boundary of rhetoric” (p. 5). 
Although mentioning in one paragraph that the Commedia dell’ Arte had its conventions, the 
author a moment later says, still a propos of the Commedia dell’Arte, that ‘‘conventionalities 
of drama and stagecraft had no meaning for the actors of the Cinquecento, who felt the pas- 
sion of art and life with equal intensity” (p. 288). 

The greater part of Professor Vittorini’s book consists of minute analyses of the individual 
plays. Unfortunately even here one is disappointed. Nowhere is there a list of these plays with 
their respective dates to which to refer when the author talks of an evolution in Pirandello’s 
theater. No history of the production is included in the treatment of the individual play, and 
there is rarely any criticism. Although noting that certain plays are developed from short 
stories, Professor Vittorini makes no comment on the changes involved, which, as a matter of 
fact, throw some light on Pirandello’s evolution from the realistic to the abstract. The general 
classifications under which the plays are grouped are fairly satisfactory, but some of the sub- 
divisions are rather misleading. Why place under such a heading as ‘‘A Humorist Looks At 
Virtue”’ such plays as Cecé, L’Imbecille, L’Uomo dal fiore in bocca, or even the farce L’Uomo, 
la bestia e la virti? Why discuss under ‘‘The Blinding Effects of Truth’ such a play as JI 
Berretto a sonagli, in which the principal motif is the inexorable logic which sends Donna 
Beatrice to the insane asylum? Why apply “Illusion and Heroism” to Tuto per bene, in which 
Lori is simply a loving husband ignorant of having been deceived by his wife and who, finally 
enlightened, takes revenge on his rival? There is no heroism involved. Again why discuss 
Ciascuno a suo modo under the “Changing Character of Human Emotions,” when the chief 
idea is the unmasking of human rationalization? And finally why apply ‘‘Dualism of Per- 
sonality” particularly to Come tu mi vuoi, rather than to a number of other plays to which it 
is equally applicable? 

Professor Vittorini’s enthusiasm for the moral and human side of the plays leads him to 
minimize too much their intellectual and fantastic aspects. He dismisses the application of 
psychology to Pirandellian characters with a rather quaint shrug of the shoulders: “It is not 
at all necessary to think of the subconscious or of Freud, unless we wish to appear erudite to 
make an impression on the unsophisticated.”’ (p. 93). Thus the author too often loses sight of 
what is most interesting to the reader. For instance in treating All’ Uscita he makes no mention 
of the interesting conception of real death as the cessation of desire so that as each ghost sees 
his last wish realized, he or she disappears into annihilation. Strangest of all is that Professor 
Vittorini accepts without question the hopeless impasse into which Pirandello’s philosophy of 
form and fluidity leads his characters. They are doomed in any case, for if they remain 
within life’s conventions they become petty, and if they are caught by instinct they are dragged 
to the edge of life and suffer. Curious as these characters are, we cannot take such pathological 
cases of overintrospection quite as seriously as Professor Vittorini does. 

Hiipa L. NorMAN 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Ross, FLora, Ross, ADA E., AND ARON, ALBERT W., Ich lerne Deutsch. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. Cloth. Illustrated. 466 pages (text 
312 pages). Price, $1.80. 


If I were teaching college beginners, I should certainly choose Ich lerne Deutsch. The text 
1s not only modern, but new. Some desirable innovations are: (1) original, sensible arrange- 
ment of grammatical principles; (2) introduction providing two weeks of oral drill for pro- 
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nunciation, presenting incidentally useful vocabulary centered in daily experience; (3) em- 
phasis on present function of imperfect subjunctive by naming it “present form II’’; (4) 
topical review following each half; (5) no “‘prose”’ exercises in lessons, but a thirteen-page ap- 
pendix containing one for each lesson; (6) synonyms, antonyms, and idioms summarized at 
end; (7) lesson devoted to much neglected clause function of participles. But I question the 
wisdom of omitting word-lists from lessons and grouping them at the end before the general 
vocabularies. 

The text is two books in one, inductive in method, Part 1 providing functional grammar 
for active control, Part 1 additional principles for recognition. Part 1 bases lessons on a clever 
serial adaption of Fritz auf Ferien, achieving variety through letter and dramatization. The 
reading matter of Part 11, admirably selected and arranged, so presents a comprehensive view 
of Kulturkunde as to create a sympathetic understanding for the enduring and fine. Though a 
student have but one year of college German, his course would have definite surrender-value. 

Exercises are modern, varied, comprehensive. The only cause for regret is that some are 
not in sentence-form, and that all illustrative sentences are translated, a seemingly unnecessary 
intrusion of English, adding to bulk and expense. Principles are stated clearly and simply in 
English, paradigms are boxed for emphasis, thorough reviews occur at regular intervals. 
Charming silhouette sketches illustrate Part 1, occasional photographs Part 1m, and excellent 
maps line the covers. 

For two reasons I should hesitate to use the book with high-school classes: (1) Too many 
difficulties appear in individual lessons. Best results seem to follow strict observance of the 
principle of ‘‘single emphasis.” (2) At their usual pace secondary-school students would cover 
the grammar of 1 in one year. The story, so extended, would lose interest and necessitate a 
supplementary reader. Neither of these objections would be valid with more mature students, 
who would complete the book in one year. I should welcome such a fine text for college be- 
ginners—for whom its authors primarily intended it. 

EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 
Central High School, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


BALSEIRO, Jose A., El Quijote de la Espanta contemporanea: Miguel de 
Unamuno. Madrid: Ernesto Giménez, 1935. Paper. Text, 59 pages; 
bibliography, pp. 61-67. 


José A. Balseiro is a fine Unamuno scholar, as evidenced recently by his address before 
the 1935 meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, yet this present publica- 
tion is no more a scholarly dissection of Unamuno’s philosophy and career in the narrow sense 
than is Unamuno’s Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho a scholarly treatment of the Cervantes classic. 
Balseiro is too much of the poet to allow the mano muerta of formal learning to weigh heavily 
on his treatment of Unamuno, his friend and idol. Yet, surprisingly enough, one of the very 
good points about this work is the ample bibliography of Unamuno criticism at the end. 

Balseiro analyzes with sensitiveness and acuteness the parallelism of Unamuno in the world 
of today with the legendary Quijote figure. In the process considerable attention is naturally 
paid to La Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho. Unamuno’s life-long struggle against necedades is 
emphasized, culminating in Primo de Rivera’s supreme necedad of sending Unamuno into his 
famous exile on Fuerteventura. Unamuno’s refusal to pay for his hotel lodgings during this 
enforced stay out of Spain is an example of practical quixotism, not without its ironical humor. 

Balseiro’s book is supremely quotable. I cite but a few striking phrases, and only scratch 
the surface: 

(p. 13) “una locura cualquiera deja de serlo al hacerse colectiva, en cuanto es locura de 
todo un pueblo” (Germany should be grateful for this); 
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(p. 17) ““Unamuno es maestro de fe. Pero no por la seguridad de poseerla, sino por dra- 
mAdtica pasién de sustentarla”’; 

(p. 17) ‘‘Necesita, Unamuno, ganar la vida que no fina, con razon, sin raz6n o contra ella’; 

(p. 51) “‘Unamuno es universal, no cosmopolita; le nutre la cultura tanto como le ahoga 
la civilizacién.”’ 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


KASTNER, Ericu, Das fliegende Klassenzimmer. Edited by Edwin H. Zeydel. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1935. Cloth. viii, 226 pp. Price, 
$1.35. 


This book is intended for the third semester in college or the second year in high school- 
The story deals with student life in a German secondary school, the traditional quarrels and 
rivalries of the students, and the various types of students and teachers. The author intended 
it for young people and has fully achieved his purpose. It is full of life and interest, of humor 
and pathos, depicting real boys. Their teachers are real, living men, open-minded and forgiv- 
ing, exerting a true and lasting influence upon the students. 

The language is not difficult and the student can enjoy the short sentences which are 
characteristic of Kistner. The vocabulary is quite complete. Idioms and other difficult phrases 
are explained in the notes. Very few of them have escaped the attention of the editor. There is 
a separate set of exercises for each chapter, consisting of questions, drill in important points 
of grammar, and also a little section on word-building. The latter is perhaps too short and 
only intended to be a model for other similar exercises to be prepared by the teacher. If fol- 
lowed, it will encourage early word-analysis, essential to fluency in rapid reading. 

PAUL KUEHNER. 
Lincoln University, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH DEPARTMENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY, (eds.), 
Contes Modernes. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. Cloth. xxxii, 
240 pp. Price, $1.40. 

This attractive collection was prepared for use in the third-year classes at Yale. The 
twenty-four selections have been chosen with the ‘‘double purpose of stimulating French con- 
versation, and of preparing the students for purely literary courses.’’ A wide variety of types 
is offered, from the works of the older classroom favorites such as Maupassant and Zola, and 
of contemporary writers such as Dorgelés and Giono. All the stories are reproduced without 
the usual—and often unfortunate—abridgments and modifications. Brief, useful statements 
are made on the life and works of each author represented. There are no exercises nor ques- 
tionnaires. No vocabulary is included, the students being expected to use an all-French dic- 
tionary. Words and illusions not in the Petit Larousse Illustré are explained in footnotes. A 
discussion of short-story analysis and an illustrative examination of Les Bijoux add much to 
the value of the volume. The materials are well-chosen to hold the readers’ interest. There is 
sufficient action in each tale to afford ample opportunity for conversation. The editing and 
proof-reading have been done with a happy degree of accuracy. Many students will perhaps 
regret the lack of a vocabulary and complete notes, but classes which are prepared to use this 
type of reader will find here a work which is interesting, and which should stimulate a desire 
to read more contemporary French literature. 

Geo, B. Watts 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina 
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SCHINNERER, Otto P., Beginning German. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. Preface, pp. v—xii; in- 
troduction, 1-7; text, 8-207; poems, 209-218; idioms, 221-223; vocab- 
ularies, 225-253; index, 255-256. 

In this book, the vocabulary has been scientifically constructed. The author has at- 
tempted to limit all exercises to five hundred active words. He has even made a repetition- 
count of them to discover that 40 per cent occur at least fifteen times and 92 per cent appear 
three times or more. The total vocabulary of reading selections and poems is said to be 1400. 
The selection of eighty active idioms from the Hauch list is adequate. 

The intensive reading-matter, anecdotal in form, is suitable for oral and aural drill, not 
a mere fulfilment of the reading objective. In each of the twenty-four lessons, realia form the 
subject of supplementary material, which is to “provide facilities for practice in rapid read- 
ing.’’ Therefore an explanation of the new passive words so introduced follows each selection. 
They bear no influence on subsequent reading-matter. 

Grammar is taught inductively by the old trick of black-face type. I commend the boxing 
of detailed charts and paradigms but feel that the lengthy explanations are inclined to be 
rather formidable. And is a grammatical summary ‘‘useless baggage’’ for our non-grammatical 
pupils? I also fear they will not be able to absorb in one year of high-school work all the 
grammar presented. 

The author’s method of vocabulary-building provides the English translation and 
cognates or derivatives or compounds. These are not listed in the vocabularies. The exercises 
for drill are conventional and conservative. German print is not used until the ninth lesson! 
There is no complete list of verbs. The excellent, clear illustrations are spoiled by disturbingly 
poor margins. A good map has been placed on the fly-leaves. HELEN Ott 


Schuyler High School, Albany, New York 


PARKER, EUGENE F., FERNANDEZ, ARISTIDES, AND FERNANDEZ, Maria, 
Un ano memorable. New York: Ginn and Company, 1935. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 338 pp. Price, $1.40. 


Designed as a second-year grammar, composition, and conversation-text, Un atio memo- 
rable—in the thirty lessons comprising the volume—takes much more for granted than is in- 
dicated in the introduction, for it is beyond the easy ability of any but the most gifted inter- 
mediate students. 

The grammatical explanations are extremely well done and often include clear-cut 
discussions, of minor points, that are rarely found in everyday presentations. The effectiveness 
of the whole is, however, somewhat lessened by long and extremely idiomatic dialogues and 
by having so many exercises fashioned, in each lesson, upon the same model—Modismos y 
frases, Ejercicio oral, Didlogo, Frases para conjugar, and a Tema—that the student will likely 
despair upon a mere glance at them and soon become tired of having the same pattern to 
work out. 

The descriptive notes, upon fascinating spots and institutions of Spain, are full of perti- 
nent and interesting material, even though they become too panegyric at times—a natural 
inclination for those of us who are deeply interested in the civilization of the Spains—and are 
not models of the most careful writing. These are followed by a short bibliography of fourteen 
titles, briefly annotated. 

There are both Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies and a well-prepared 


index. TERRELL TATUM 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Dopce, ERNEST R., CARo-DELVAILLE, A., AND MENDEL, M. J., Quelque 
Chose de Nouveau. New York: American Book Company, 1935. Cloth. 
Frontispiece. Price, 80 cents. Avertissement pp. v—-vi; text (with foot- 
notes), 1-123; exercises, 125-130; vocabulary, 131-174. 


In this interesting collection of nine short stories the editors have tried to give American 
students some idea of the development of the nouvelle at the hands of the young, contemporary 
French writers. The selection has been carefully made to include a variety of themes and 
styles and judging from the material offered, these young authors are worthy of consideration. 
The book is intended for rapid reading, so exercises are reduced to a minimum and are put 
at the end of the book, while the notes, which are very complete and clear, are found at the 
bottom of the page. 

Only one name in the list of authors might possibly be known to our students, that of 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. His contribution consists of five pages, a thumb-nail sketch of 
Morocco just before the capture of Fez by Abd-el-Krimm. The other stories present: three 
adventures of a police inspector discreetly referred to as G.7; a pathetic picture of an old Paris 
newspaper-vendor, La Vieille; an allegorical tale of the dog’s devotion to man, Le Chien; an 
amusing illustration of the worm that turns, Le Prisonnier espagnol, a modified conte d’épou- 
vante, Les Chiens de Tabusse, finally in La Peur devant Verdun a vivid reminder of the raging 
inferno that was Verdun just twenty years ago, in 1916. 

It was a pleasure to read this little book. I rejoice in what seems to be a trend in literature, 
whether French or English, away from psychoanalysis and pictures of the dregs of society. 
The characters are ordinary, every-day people with normal failings trying to live honest, 
decent, useful lives. The authors deal with them calmly, simply, understandingly, without 
pretense or exaggeration, revealing a sane, tolerant realism. While there is nothing extreme or 
sensational, the plots are so ingeniously contrived that they hold one’s attention. The stories 
do not strike me as especially easy, even with all the helps provided by the editors. I do not 
believe they could be read before third-year high scl.ool or second-year college. Even then 
they would hardly be for the rank and file but rather for the élite. 

Rut R. MAXWELL 
Oak Park High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois 


JorpAN, Emit L., Kulturgeographie von Deutschland, New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1935. Cloth. Illustrated. xi, 126 pp. Price, $1.35. 


The vogue to emphasize ‘‘Kulturkunde”’ and to arouse the interest of students by prac- 
tical discussions of modern German life (according to the foreword) is responsible for this 
volume, which approaches ‘‘the student not so much with selections from German literature 
as with materials picturing contemporary German life and civilization.”’ Mr. Jordan’s book 
is not for beginners, but for intermediate classes. It is divided into three sections, (1) ““Geog- 
raphie der deutschen Landschaft,” which treats actual geographical details; (2) “Soziale und 
politische Geographie Deutschlands,” which discusses racial, linguistic, and political develop- 
ments; and (3) ‘‘Die Wirtschafts-Geographie Deutschlands,”’ which stresses social and eco- 
nomic currents. 

This work is really more than its title implies—a geography—and therein lies a certain 
weakness. In attempting to give a picture of the historical development of German life and 
institutions, the author is forced to generalize. This accounts perhaps for some inaccuracies 
in detail and inadequate explanations (p. 31: “Je weiter man nach Siiden kommt, um so 
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angenehmer das Klima’’; p. 62: “‘Weinbau, Hopfenbau, Tabakbau, . . . alle drei Erzeugnisse 
kommen im Norden nicht vor.’’) Disposing of important cities like Frankfurt a.M. and Breslau 
in three and five lines respectively is inadequate. One other doubtful feature is the questionable 
accuracy of such discussions as ‘‘Gerichtliche Gewalt’’ and ‘‘Heer und Flotte”’ (p. 40), which 
change over night under a dictatorship. The population of Germany is given as sixty-six 
millions on p. 3 and sixty-three millions on p. 54. On p. 27 “enheitlich’”’ should read “ein- 
heitlich.”’ 

Excellent maps in black and white that picture graphically what the text discusses make 
the volume very attractive. Twenty-four pages of fine photographs of German scenes are 
included at the end of the book. Though not all teachers may wish to use such a text exclu- 
sively for classroom recitations, it is an extremely valuable reference-book for second-year 
college or third-year high-school courses. The judicious use of such an outline of ‘‘Kultur- 
kunde”’ will do much to arouse the student’s interest in his subject and give him at the same 
time necessary factual knowledge. 

WALTER A. REICHART 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


DIAMOND, WILLIAM, ReEINscH, F. H., AND ScHOMAKER, C. B. (eds.), 
Kleiner Garten. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935. Cloth. 
Price, 88 cents. Biographical sketches, stories, exercises, and idioms, 
pp. 2-103; vocabulary, i—xli. 


Kleiner Garten is an easy literary reader which may be used during the latter part of the 
first year of the high-school course or the first semester of the college course. The book con- 
sists of six stories and a little play by contemporary German authors. “Onkel Franz,” “Auf 
freiem Felde,’”’ ‘‘Die Verlobung,” ‘Die heilige Nacht,’ “Die Wunderorgel,” and ‘‘Tante 
Frieda” are the stories; ‘‘Der Tod und das kleine Madchen” is the little play. 

Each story is preceded by a biographical sketch of the author of that particular work. 
The authors represented are Ludwig Thoma, Manfried Kyber, Selma Lagerlif, and Paul 
Keller. These sketches serve as an introduction to the work of these authors and as an incen- 
tive to wider reading. Following each story are “‘Fragen’”’ which enable the student to recon- 
struct the text in his own words, and a series of “‘Ubungen zum Erzihlen’”’ which provide 
themes for practice in oral and written composition. These are followed by sets of English 
sentences to be translated into German in which only the essential narrative and the funda- 
mental vocabulary have been retained. The meanings of new words are given in footnotes 
subjoined to each page of the text. The vocabulary is complete and includes notes and transla- 
tions of idiomatic expressions. The words and idioms which the student is expected to master 
are listed at the end of each story in the order of their occurrence in the text. 

The humanity, the simplicity, and the humor in Kleiner Garten will be sure to interest 
the beginning German student. 

ELLA BELL 
Peaslee School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EsPINosA, José E., The Spanish Subjunctive, with Examples. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
The Thrift Press, 1936. Paper. 15 pp. Price, 10 cents. 


This little treatise on the Spanish subjunctive is divided into an introduction—“The 
Nature of the Spanish Subjunctive”—and five chapters: “Uses of the Subjunctive in Inde- 
pendent Clauses,” “Uses of the Subjunctive after Ojald,” “Sequence of Tenses in the Sub- 
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junctive,” ‘Uses of the Subjunctive in Dependent Clauses,” and “‘The Subjunctive in Condi- 
tional Sentences.” The first and fourth chapters are further divided into seven and three 
sub-headings respectively. The rule is stated first in English and then illustrated by one or 
more (usually more) Spanish sentences accompanied by an English translation. No exercises 
are provided. A careful study of this pamphlet, with or even without a teacher’s help, should 
go far in making clear the uses of the Spanish subjunctive, often so perplexing to the student 
mind. 
Wa. Marion MILLER 
Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio 


LEOPOLD, WERNER, Reise durch Deutschland. A Cultural First Reader. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company (Heath-Chicago German Series), 
1934, Cloth. Illustrated. xxi, 283 pp. Price, $1.60. 


This volume is intended for ‘“‘reading by college students at the end of the first or the 
beginning of the second semester and by high-school students at the corresponding stage of 
progress, in the second or third year.” It is ‘‘a first informal introduction to German Kultur- 
kunde, the culture and civilization of Germany in history, art, and literature.’’ A similar text, 
though much shorter and simpler, by the same author has already appeared in the ‘““Heath- 
Chicago German Series” of graded German readers. 

In letters from an American student in Germany to his family, his chum, and his teacher, 
interesting descriptions of German life are given. Factual knowledge is presented unobtru- 
sively; a semblance of a love-story and perhaps a little obvious humor are introduced in order 
to sugar-coat the pill. From every point of view, however, this reader is very attractive and 
can be recommended without reservation to our teachers. 

Comparative outlines in tabular form of historical and cultural events aim to give the 
student a more accurate picture of the development of German civilization. Numerous re- 
productions of German scenes illustrate the volume; particularly those taken from “Passing 
through Germany” are unusually clear and attractive. 

This reader is carefully edited. Idiomatic phrases and difficult constructions are translated 
in footnotes. There is a complete vocabulary, and even the footnotes are indexed under the 
basic words. 

WALTER A. REICHART 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


HEeRMANT, ABEL, Eddy et Paddy. Edited by M. C. Coindreau. Boston: D.C. 
Heath and Company, 1936. Cloth. Portrait. Price, $1.00. Preface, in- 
troduction, pp. v—xiv; text, 1-129; vocabulary, 131-171. 


KAstNner, Ericu, Emile et les détectives. Translation by Mme L. Faisans- 
Mauray. Edited by A. G. Bovée. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 76 cents. Introductory material 
(sketches), pp. 1-10; text, 15-137; exercises, 139-174; vocabulary, 177- 
217. 


The choice of M. Hermant’s work as an addition to the Contemporary French Texts series 
is a happy one. The author is among the outstanding writers of our period; the story itself 
is commendable both for student and teacher; and the syntax is quite up-to-the-minute. The 
story is a re-handling of the Paul et Virginie theme, but with the setting modernistic, the 
characters more strongly delineated, and the typical exoticism and super-sweetness of Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre absent. From the teacher’s viewpoint, one may note that the vocabulary 
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lends itself especially to a study of English influence upon French, and to the study of idioms; 
that notes designed for the student are placed at the bottom of the page to which they refer; 
that there is no appendix of questionnaire and exercise-material; that the vocabulary is ade- 
quate and carefully done. Finally, one should direct attention to the excellent introductory 
material, the preface by Mr. Coindreau, the introduction by Mr. Cons, and to the bibliog- 
raphy (pp. xv—-xxi). The latter should be very useful to the profession. 

The text edited by Mr. Bovée is of an entirely different type. It is designed for early read- 
ing and recounts the experiences of precocious Emile who, robbed of money he is carrying to 
Paris, organizes a band of gamins to track and apprehend the villain. Adventure and humor 
go hand in hand. And while it may be heresy, the reviewer would like to intimate to the dyed- 
in-the-wool ‘“‘Perrichonists” that the present text would be a stimulating and worth while 
substitute. Notes, exercises, and vocabulary are provided; and throughout the book there are 
sketches to enliven the story. 

I. W. Brock 
Emory University, Georgia 


Wirxins, LAWRENCE A., Quinito, Explorador del Mundo. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1935. Cloth. Illustrated. 323, xxx pp. Price, $1.32. 
The hiking trip of two boys, a dog, and a donkey, in Spain from Astorga to Madrid is 

the framework on which L. A. Wilkins has built his latest contribution to the accomplish- 
ment of the reading objective. The valuable cultural material is attractively presented; things 
and places are described as seen by boys. The only departure from Spanish is the explanation 
of a reference to Don Quijote and Sancho Panza—a page and a half in English on Cervantes 
and his immortal work. 

The illustrations by A. R. Wheelan are spirited, and those from photographs taken by 
the author are exceedingly well chosen to show the grandeur and beauty of Spanish buildings 
and the variety of Spanish life. Humor is furnished by the conversation and comments (not 
understood by the young masters, of course) of the republican dog and the monarchistic 
donkey. There is no nostalgic harking-back to the pomp and circumstance of the monarchy- 
Quinito explores a new world in Old Spain and even sees the President of the Republic. 

The 129 pages (thirty-five lessons) of reading material, pronunciation-drills, vocabularies, 
idioms and expressions are followed by the most valuable feature of the book— 146 pages of 
reading and grammar Exercises divided into thirty-five sections, one to accompany each lesson, 
with seven review-lessons. These exercises, of great variety, are a splendid lesson-plan, es- 
pecially for those teachers who so bitterly complain that they have no time for those impor- 
tant pronunciation and dictation drills. Moreover, they are a convincing refutation of the 
arguments of the opponents of the reading objective that training for reading trains for 
nothing else. The grammar exercises in each of these thirty-five divisions are intended for 
“those teachers who desire to teach grammar in connection with reading.” 

The explanation of the sounds of Spanish letters is at times given by describing the posi- 
tion of organs of speech, at times by similarity to English pronunciation, which, as all realize, 
varies with sections and peoples. Only one sound of the d is given, yet the Spanish works quoted 
illustrate three sounds. The x is given as ks; Navarro Tomas gives x intervocalic= gs; x before 
consonant =s. Of the open e and the open o Wilkins says, ‘‘At times the e is more like e of set. 
At times the o is like the o of order,” yet he gives no explanation as to when these sounds are 
used. 

In the verb-appendix are given only those moods and tenses used in the book: indicative, 
simple and compound, present subjunctive, and imperative. 

MArGIE BuRKS 


Florida State College 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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SAMMARTINO, PETER, AND Russo, Tommaso, Primo Libro. New York: The 
Crispan Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. 316 pp Price, $1.55. 


Its striking simplicity of treatment should render this grammar particularly attractive 
to teachers who are concerned with teaching Italian to pupils of varying abilities. 

According to the authors the book is ‘‘an attempt to make the work of the language 
teacher meaningful and dynamic.’”’ The authors carry out their aim by not laying too much 
stress on grammar, and present in an attractive manner a great deal of very interesting cul- 
tural material. 

A typical lesson begins with a short easy passage in Italian followed by a vocabulary and 
a series of paradigms illustrating the grammatical point, which is arrived at inductively. The 
remainder of the lesson consists of questions in Italian and a rich variety of exercises. At the 
end of every seven lessons there is a review-unit. There are also several cultural passages in Eng- 
lish In addition, there are many songs. 


REVIEWS 


EmILio GUERRA 
Grover Cleveland High School, 
New York City 


BuRKHARD, O. C. (ed.), Vier Kleine Lustspiele. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1935. Cloth. 212 pp. Price, $1.12. 


These four delightful comedies (Ein Knopf, Einer muss heiraten, Eigensin, Unter vier 
Augen) have long been available to teachers and the only excuse for a new edition lies in the 
new use the editor has made of them. The exercises at the end of each play are an admirable 
piece of work that will be welcomed by many teachers. Some of the most helpful devices for 
vocabulary-building have been included in this book. Words are formed from nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives by means of suffixes and prefixes and by the compounding of words. A large 
number of very useful idioms are also included. An attempt has been made to grade this 
material. 

Idiomatic and highly colloquial words and sentences are simplified and translated in the 
footnotes. Grammatical difficulties are likewise explained at the bottom of the page. 

Undoubtedly the pedagogical principles employed in preparing this attractive edition of 
Vier Kleine Lustspiele, will rejuvenate their popularity in second-semester or third-semester 
college courses, or in second-year or third-year high-school classes. 

O. L. BocKSTAHLER 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


BARTHOLD, ALLEN J., (ed.), Trente contes et nouvelles de Guy de Maupassant. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. Cloth. Price, $1.20. Introduc- 
tion, pp. 1-5; text (with footnotes), 7-294. 


In the introduction to this new collection of short stories by Maupassant, Dr. Barthold 
states that “La connaissance de |’ceuvre de Maupassant est indispensable 4 qui veut étudier 
la société francaise dans la seconde moitié du xrx® siécle.” Dr. Barthold gives the under- 
graduate an excellent introduction to that work, which may well, in turn, induce a desire for 
a greater knowledge of the society it portrays. The thirty tales are well chosen and embrace 
a wide variety, ranging from sordid homely dramas to psychological studies, and including, in 
addition to such well-known stories as ‘En Famille,” “La Parure,” and ‘‘La Ficelle,’’ several 
which are less often found in school-texts. 

An account of Maupassant’s life, which, if not detailed, is at least sufficient as a basis 
for relating his work to the various periods of his life, well explains the sources of the material 
which follows; as a further aid to the association of Maupassant’s experiences with his fiction 
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the stories have been arranged in chronological order, thus also enabling the reader to observe 
the growth of the author’s power. Save for five pages of introductory matter all the 294 pages 
of the book are devoted to the stories themselves. There are no exercises; Dr. Barthold has 
decided that it was better to use the space for an extra story or two, letting the teacher de- 
velop any questions and answers desired. The notes, all in French, have been reduced to a 
minimum and put at the bottom of the respective pages. Neither is there any vocabulary—an 
omission appreciated by many instructors who are eager to have the student become accus- 
tomed to using a good dictionary; this habit is further cultivated by the editor’s references in 
the notes to places where the explanations may be found by the student himself in Larousse. 

For these reasons this text seems to be most satisfactory for certain rather advanced 
groups in college. EARL KENDALL CARTER 

Piedmont College, 
Demorest, Georgia 


A Compact Spanish Grammar. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Thrift Press, 1936. 

Paper. Price, 5 cents. 

The leaflet contains the essentials of Spanish grammar (including the regular, ortho- 
graphic, and radical-changing, and seventeen irregular verbs) and is identical in format and 
purpose with the Compact French Grammar already published by this company. The materia] 
is compactly and neatly arranged. It provides an excellent and usable reference sheet at very 
low cost and should receive a hearty welcome from both teachers and students. 

Wa. Marion MILLER 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


STorEY, A. J., AND JENNER, D. (eds.), Oxford Rapid-Reading German Texts 
Based on Word-Frequency. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 
Linen. Price, 25 cents each. Der Doppelginger by Strong (Tom Shark 
Series, no. 152). Edited by A. Wilson. 63 pp. Schmuggler in Masuren, 
by Eberhard Strauss. Edited by D. Jenner. 64 pp. Die Fremdenlegiondre, 
by F. W. Mader. Edited by S. Tindall. 62 pp. Der Schatz im Morgen- 
brotstal, by Paul Ernst. Edited by J. E. Massen. 59 pp. 


The aim of these four novelettes is to provide material for rapid reading in the second 
semester of the first-year or in the second-year German class. While not great literature, the 
subject-matter appeals primarily to the interest motive of the student. Comparable to the 
modern detective or magazine story, each tale is lively, full of real adventure, and has much 
plot and little description or character delineation. Each contains the element of suspense, 
is short, and for the most part modern in setting. 

Der Doppelgdnger is a detective story relating the capture of a dangerous gang by the 
master-detective Tom Shark. Schmuggler in Masuren is a story of live-stock smugglers on the 
Polish border and their capture by a troop of Boy Scouts. Die Fremdenlegiondre treats the 
escapes and experiences of a troop of Foreign Legionaires in the Sahara desert. Der Schatz 
im Morgenbrotstal is a gruesome tale of the Thirty Years’ War, centered about a treasure hid- 
den in an old shaft. 

Each text has been very conveniently divided into two and one-half to three-page chap- 
ters. Seven or eight questions on each section are designed to test the student’s comprehension 
of the factual matter. The vocabulary has been greatly simplified and is based on (a) Meier: 
The 1000 Most Frequent German Words, O.U.P. 6d., (b) Purin: A Standard German Vocabu- 
lary of 2000 Words and Idioms, and (c) Morgan: German Frequency Word Book. The newer 
words are to be found at the beginning of each section, making it unnecessary to turn to the 
vocabulary in the back. In two of the series, maps have been added to clarify the locale of 
the action. 
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One could wish perhaps for a more German milieu than is offered in these short stories. 
However, a rapid reading of the series will add much to the pure enjoyment of the study of 
German as well as familiarize the student with written German and, in particular, with popu- 
lar German literature. ALFRED PUHAN 

University of Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Donpbo, MATHURIN, AND ERNST, FREDERIC. Principes de Grammaire et de 
Style. A Review Grammar and Composition. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1935. Cloth. Map. Price, $1.36. Preface, p. ili, contents, 
pp. v-vii, text (20 lessons), 1-226; appendix, 229-264; vocabulary, iii— 
Ixiv; index, Ixv-lxxiii. 

This book begins with a brief preliminary chapter on various topics which, though essen- 
tial, are not treated in subsequent chapters. Barring a chapter which comes between lessons 
fourteen and fifteen, and called “‘An Introduction to the Subjunctive of Uncertainty,” all the 
other chapters are constructed in the following fashion: (1) grammatical rules with model 
sentences to illustrate them; (2) an illustrative exercise or exercises; (3) a second, or even third, 
group of rules; (4) an illustrative exercise or exercises; (5) a lecture; (6) notes on the lecture; 
(7) exercises: (a) questions based on the reading; (b) expressions to be used to form original 
sentences and based on the notes; (c) a general set of sentences, based on the “lecture,”’ but 
made to give practice on the grammatical principles taught. 

The “lectures” are interesting travel talks, throwing light on geography, history, travel, 
commerce, and the like. After each lecture there are copious and most valuable notes on words 
and expressions used in the preceding paragraphs: one, for instance, shows by models the 
difference in meaning between ‘‘ce . . . 14’? and ‘‘ce.’’ The grammatical rules are stated clearly 
and concisely, there are sufficient model sentences, there is a wealth of exercises, the lectures 
are full of useful idioms and are informational and interesting, the notes on the /ectures are 
rich in contrasted and suggested idiomatic usages, and the terminal exercises in each lesson are 
excellent for formal composition. 

The book is rich in idiom, vocabulary, grammatical practice, and informational material. 
While it is too mature for the ordinary high-school pupil, it would be a veritable mine for the 
more mature college student or even average graduate student, and is a fine book of reference 
for the student and for the teacher. MarGarET D. LEIPER 

William Penn High School, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gutowsk1, ADRIANA C., Tentative Syllabus in Polish for the Senior High 
School. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1936. 
Paper. 24 pp. Price, 35 cents. 


Although Polish studies in the United States date back to the late nineteenth century,! 
it is only within our own generation that serious efforts in the direction of systematizing the 
teaching of Polish have been undertaken. At Columbia University in 1931 Dr. Arthur P. 
Coleman initiated a study of the basic vocabulary in Polish,? a project which has been carried 
on by Miss Zella Wolsan, with results embodied in her thesis for the Master of Arts degree at 
Columbia last June. A “Home Study Course in Polish” (published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press) has also been prepared, and after being tried out for a few years will doubtless be 
expanded into a modern textbook in Elementary and Intermediate Polish. At present no such 
work is available here, and Polish studies are thereby seriously handicapped. 


1 See C. A. Manning, “Slavonic Studies in the United States,” Modern Language Journal, 
vol. xtx, no. 6 (March, 1935). 
* See Modern Language Journal, vol. xv1, no. 2 (November, 1931). 
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Mrs. Adriana Gutowski, a candidate for the Master's degree in the Department of East 
European Languages at Columbia University, has just produced in her Tentative Syllabus in 
Polish a supplementary work which is bound to prove helpful to those who are either teaching 
or studying Polish. A modest work, twenty-four pages in length, the Syllabus is a valuable 
guide to material available, in books and other media, on Poland. Its methods and aims are 
in accord with the New York State Syllabus for the Teaching of Foretgn Languages. Four units 
of work (a two-year course) are outlined, covering the whole field of Polish culture and provid- 
ing for the teaching of Polish grammar by natural stages. A list of realia and a classified bib- 
liography are also included. Club leaders as well as teachers will find the Syllabus practical and 
interesting. In short, it should be extremely useful in the development of a subject hitherto 
not well supplied with teaching aids. 

Because of our considerable population of Polish extraction, not to mention other reasons, 
Polish—as well as the other Slavonic languages—should have more attention in the United 
States than has been the case thus far. Teachers of the other modern foreign languages will 
watch with sympathetic interest developments in this field, and in Italian, Portuguese, and 
the Scandinavian languages as well. Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 

The George Washington University, 

Washington, District of Columbia 


Hourat, C., Hannelore erlebt die Grossstadt: Eine vergniigliche Geschichte 
von den heutigen Schwaben. Edited by E. P. Appelt and Selina Meyer. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1935. Cloth. viii, 206 pp. Price, 
$1.35. 


This is a story intended for easy reading, perhaps in third-year high school or second-year 
college. The central figure is Hannelore, a country minister’s daughter who has just arrived 
in Stuttgart, the capital of Wiirttemberg, where she lives with her fat aunt and her slim vege- 
tarian uncle. Attempting to realize her ambition of becoming a singer, she studies at the 
academy of music. She comes in touch with all the modern fads and movements, and in form 
of a diary reports her varied experiences to her parents and her twin sister. There are witty, 
and at times satirical, discussions of spiritualism, the youth movement, ultramodern architec- 
ture, and so forth. Interwoven are Hannelore’s rescue of a girl friend and her own growing 
love for a cousin, an ardent but sensible member of the youth movement. 

The story represents life in a modern city, and as such should prove of great interest to 
students. It is by no means a book of propaganda such as is to be avoided in modern language 
classes. The style is modern and conversational, offering ample opportunity for classroom dis- 
cussion. Occasional long sentences are simple in structure and should cause no difficulty. The 
vocabulary is very complete, listing all the compound words. 

The notes, in which we find explanations of proper nouns, idioms, and the few colloquial 
phrases, are held to a minimum. Perhaps they could be increased to advantage. Though the 
words are all listed in the vocabulary, a translation of some difficult passages might well be 
included in them; for instance, when Hannelore talks about her diet at home or when she lists 
vegetarian remedies from her uncle’s pamphlets. Such notes would avoid the drudgery of 
looking up words which are useless for the average student. A few words and phrases, e.g., 
“Bohemeleben,” “‘Kinderlehre,”’ ‘ihrem Hug sein Herz,” should also be included in the notes, 
thereby lightening the task of the pupil and adding to the interest and color of the story. 

The exercises are varied, consisting of questions, translation of sentences, drill in gram- 
mar, analysis of compound words, a list of theme topics, and so forth. They form a good basis 
for a review of grammar and help to awaken the student’s “‘Sprachgefiihl.” 

PAUL KUEHNER 


9 4 


Lincoln University 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 








